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‘i works of Cicero have been justly termed by Gibbon a 
library of eloquence and reason; and indeed that orna- 
ment of the antient world seems to have been born as if to 
illustrate the boundless extent of the human faculties. He 
cultivated, at the same time, the art of oratory, for the busi- 
ness of the senate and the forum ; — poetry, to which he was 
fondly addicted, and in which, in spite of the scornful sarcasm 
of Juvenal and the cacophony of one luckless line, he arrived 
at considerable excellence; — and philosophy, buth physical 
and ethical, which he was the first to transplant from the 
schools of Greece. He was able, also, to embrace this great 
circle of studies amid the agitations of a stormy life, during 
the long inquietudes of the melancholy times on which he 
had fallen, and among the perpetual occupations of the bar, 
which he pursued so strenuously as not to intermit them even 
in the busy scene of his consulship. He had actually com- 
posed, also, a technical treatise on geography ; and, in addition 
to all this, a voluminous mass of private letters, disclosing his 
personal friendships, and the intrigues of policy and ambition 
then existing among the political parties of Rome, attests still 
farther the restless activity and unlimited expansion of his 
mind. Even his weaknesses, which so frequently exhibit 
themselves in his writings and his speeches, are intitled to 
respect from their alliance with his virtues. If, for instance, 
his vanity peeps forth too often, it must be remembered that 
it sprang 
he proudly boasts of having saved his country, the gratitude 
both of the senate and the people demonstrates that his boast 
was not unfounded. 

Compared with many others, the writings of Cicero may be 
said to have come down to us in an uninjured state: but many 
of his treatises, and, if antient fame be true, some of his best, 
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perished in the general shipwreck of antiquity. Their merit, 
perhaps, may have been exaggerated by the pious sorrows of 
the learned: but that any of the productions, even the 
slightest sketches, of so inimitable a master should be irre- 
coverably gone must be matter of the deepest regret. Among 
the desiderata, his great work de Re Publicd has for several 
centuries been deplored ; although at the restoration of letters, 
when (says Tiraboschi) the discovery of an unknown manu- 
script was considered as the conquest of a kingdom, no ex- 
pence of labor, time, or money was spared to regain it. Pe- 
trarch devoted himself to the search with the warmest enthu- 
siasm; and, in the midst of his unsuccessful pursuit, as if 
farther to embitter the disappointment, he lost out of his pos- 
session Cicero’s Treatise on Glory, of which, it now seems, he 
had the only extant copy ; — having lent it to a needy friend, 
who pawned it in his distress. * The disquisition, however, de 
Re Publicé was the more to be lamented, because it was finish- 
ed, as its great author himself tells us, with unwonted care, 
and was the fruit of his most anxious meditations. Little more 
of it has been hitherto known to us than the fragments in- 
serted by Lactantius and St. Augustin, the dream of Scipio 
preserved by Macrobius, and a few disjointed sentences quoted 
by Aulus Gellius, Nonius, and other critics and grammarians, 
for the sake of solving verbal or grammatical questions, until 
the recent discovery of it by the learned Abbate at Rome of 
which we are now about to speak. 

It is well known that the antients wrote either on parch- 
ment, or on a substance composed of the Egyptian papyrus. 
Their more valuable literature was inscribed on the former, 
many manuscripts of which found their way into the convents, 
where a few sparks of learning yet lingered : — but, after the 
conquest of Egypt by the Saracens in the seventh century, 
the papyrus ceased to be imported into Europe; and paper 
made of cotton, whatever was the period of its invention, did 
not get into general use till the fourteenth. No material 
therefore existed in the interval for writing but parchment, 
which became extremely scarce and dear; and hence an un- 
fortunate practice was adopted by the monkish copyists, of 
erasing manuscripts from old parchments, and replacing them 
by compositions more suited to the ignorance and superstition 
of the times. It may be easily conjectured, that the result of 
this destroying parsimony was the entire loss of many of the 
great works of antient wisdom : the fact is placed beyond all 
doubt by the Abbate’s researches ; and we must adopt the infe- 
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rence, however reluctantly, that several of the master-works of 
antiquity were destroyed in those ages, to make room for the 
ecclesiastical rubbish of monkish rhymes, legends, and homi- 
lies. Those researches, however, have, on the other hand, 
awakened a hope that, if they are perseveringly followed, 
many other eminent remains may be brought to light, which 
have been buried for centuries under the verbose absurdities 
of that barbarous period, by the same means to which we now 
owe a most invaluable augmentation of the writings of Tully. 
Montfaucon probably gave the first hint to the present edi- 
tor: for he tells us that he had traced up to the twelfth cen- 
tury this destructive practice among the Greeks *, and found 
that the majority of Greek books of that time were written on 
parchments from which prior manuscripts had been erased : 
but that, for want of care in the erasure, many parts of the 
first manuscript were still legible among the characters of the 
second. ‘The Latin copyists were equally negligent or unskil- 
ful; and the old Roman characters were distinctly visible on 
many of the parchments which have so successfully occupied 
the Abbate’s labors. It is singular that this circumstance 
escaped the notice of the industrious scholars of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and equally remarkable that it has 
eluded the attention of modern students. Such, however, is 
the fact; — and the merit of the discovery has been reserved 
for this gentleman: who, to every other requisite of an anti- 
quary, unites profound learning, an ardent.love of letters, and 
indefatigable patience. His first discoveries were made at 
Milan, while he was Oriental Professor in the Ambrosian 
library ; and he published them in 1814 under the name of 
Palimpsests, (compounded of rad, rursus, and aw, lenge, 
abrado,) a term taken from Cicero himself, who, in one of his 
familiar letters +, rallies his correspondent for having written to 
him on a paper from which a former writing had been effaced. 
These, however, were not the first Codices Palimpsesti that 
have been detected. The Clermont MS. of the New ‘Test- 
ament is a Palimpsestus, having been originally part of a 
Greek tragedy ; and Wetstein (Prolegomena in N.T. p. 27.) 
traced fragments of a chorus and several iambic verses through 
the second MS., which he attributes, but on slender grounds, 
to Sophocles. 
The editor’s earliest discoveries were Ciceronian fragments 
of three orations, which had been over-written by some verses 
of Sedulius, a poet of the sixth century. We may conceive 
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the worthy Professor’s raptures, when, in a corner of the Milan 
collection, he perceived some parchments on which, after a 
little labor, he was able to trace proper names, phrases, and 
sentences, that clearly indicated the style and manner of 
Cicero. Animated by this good fortune, he worked on with 
unyielding patience; and at length, through a volume of ma- 
nuscript purporting to be the proceedings of a council held at 
Chalcedon, he discerned legible marks of a former writing, 
which proved to be still farther fragments of Cicero, an antient 
commentary on that writer, copious portions of Symmachus, 
(a celebrated orator in the time of Theodosius,) a few dis- 
courses of the sophists, with several epistles of Fronto*, Greek 
and Latin, and of the Emperor M. Aurelius in the latter 
language. These he published in the order in which he 
found them, and in 1817 added to them some portions of an 
old commentary on Virgil, found beneath the homilies of St. 
Gregory. 

This singular mode of discovery, however, is lamentably 
uncertain: for considerable chasms and imperfections inevit- 
ably occur, which no conjecture can supply in the redeemed 
manuscript; and long toil and application may be uselessly 
employed on an author, who after all is not worth the pains 
of resuscitation. ‘The copyists had not always at hand the 
great master-pieces of antient wisdom or eloquence, for the 

roundworks of their destructive labors. Frequently, there- 
Thee, they erased manuscripts of more modern date, and little 
value, to make room for some barbarous absurdities still 
more modern, but equally stupid; and thus nothing was 
gained but the ignorance and pedantry of the fifth in ex- 
change for those of the next century. In every part of the 
procedure, however, the present editor has evinced the ut- 
most good faith and candor; persevering, in spite of such 
discouragement, to decypher any palimpsest manuscript 
whenever he found it; and expending the same diligence on 
the rhetorical emptiness of Fronto and Symmachus, which in 
a happier hour he dedicated to the political treatise de 
Re Publicé of Cicero. If any attestation were required either 
of the editor’s integrity or the authenticity of his discovery, 
it is the unwearied patience with which he toiled amid the 
antient parchments; even while he was cheered with no 


luckier recompense, than that of bringing to light the for- 
gotten works of a bad age. 





* An orator who was much admired at an early period of the 
decay of taste among the Romans. Pi 
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As a merited reward for his services to literature, the Abbate 
was invited by Pope Pius VII. to Rome, and appointed keeper 
of the Vatican library. In this collection, he had the good 
furtune to discover an elder manuscript, consisting of several 
disconnected pages, and in a most mutilated condition, of the 
de Re Publica, over which had been written a commentary of 
St. Augustin on the Psalms of David. The work, which is 
the subject of our present article, was thus redeemed by his 
learned diligence from the dust and rubbish of the Vatican. 
It is edited with the strictest good faith; —the antient and 
generally the very incorrect orthography of the manuscript is 
religiously preserved ;—the chasms and lacune@ are all noted ; 
—nothing beyond a word or letter is supplied by conjecture, 
and, whenever these have been inserted, the place is marked 
by italics. A copious annotation is subjoined, and every page 
is laboriously and minutely elucidated by the learning and 
taste of the editor. Since the restoration of letters, neither 
accident nor research has met with a more valuable relic of 
antient eloquence, than the Vatican copy of this discourse ; 
the few parts of which, that were already in our possession, 
had so long inspired every scholar, who could boast of an 
taste or feeling, with the saddest regrets for the loss of the 
remainder. ‘To doubt its authenticity would be wanton scep- 
ticism. ‘Those, indeed, who have been habituated to trace 
the legitimacy and identity of the works of genius will re- 
fer it to a standard which cannot deceive; — not to the 
orthography of words or the dimension of letters, but to those 
internal characters which cannot err ;—to that living fire, 
which is the hallowed gift only of the great master-spirits of 
mankind ; —to those indestructible charms of sublimity and 
beauty which survive their overthrow, and are graceful even in 
their decay. What literary cunning, what dexterity of art, 
can counterfeit the alternate majesty and simplicity of the 
style of Cicero ; — its philosophic precision, or its winning and 
Irresistible ease ; — and, above all, the patriotic ardor which 
glows intensely through every sentence of the treatise de Re 
Publica? Imitation is cold and lifeless, and the most in- 
genious mimic of the manner of Cicero has succeeded only 
in catching the concinnitas membrorum, the mechanical fall and 
the numerousness of his sentences. What is all this, how- 
ever, but a clayey and dead resemblance of his features, 
while the life and spirit of the original deride the languid and 
ineffectual labor ? 

The injuries which the Vatican manuscript has sustained 
have indeed destroyed the greater part of the treatise: but, 
compared with the insulated fragments of it which we before 
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possessed, the present recovery of it is of unspeakable value. 
It resembles a ruined edifice, which, though defaced and mu- 
tilated in its parts, presents the entire proportions, harmony, 
and majesty of the whole. In another point of view we have 
abready alluded to its importance: viz. its revival of the long 
extinguished hope that more of the lost works of antiquity 
may be rescued from the sepulchres of time. If such an ex- 
pectation be too sanguine, this seems to be the only chance 
that is left to us ; — it is, if we may so speak, the only means 
of fording the immense gulf which divides us from anti- 
guity. Every other experiment has been tried. ‘The ashes 
of Herculaneum have ceased to yield any more discoveries ; 
and, though the volumes of manuscripts found there, from 
which so many delightful anticipations were formed by the 
lovers of literature, disclose letters, words, and sentences, 
which are still distinct and legible, every attempt to unfold 
the rolls has been unsuccessful. For thirty years, the ex- 
periment has been going on with alternate hope and disap- 
pointment ; — yet all that has been effected by learned labor 
or scientific skill, constantly directed to the same object, has 
been to decypher, out of a great mass of manuscripts, a few 
imperfect pages of a treatise on Music, and some fragments of 
a Greek commentary on the philosophy of Epicurus. The 
most elaborate processes of chemistry have been applied, in- 
effectually, to detach the pages of the volumes; which are 
nothing more than an opaque mass that:crumbles at the touch. 
This treatise de Rte Publica was evidently a favorite of its 
author, who speaks of it with the greatest complacency in his 
epistles, as well as in his other writings. He began it at his 
Cuman villa about the fifty-second year of his age, some years 
after his exile, and while he was immersed in civil and forensie 
affairs. In a letter written about this time to his brother 
Quintus, he calls it a great and laborious woyk, but worthy of 
his utmost diligence if he should satisty his own expectations; 
adding, “If not, I shall throw it into the sea which is now 
before my eyes, and attempt something else, since it is impos- 
sible for me to be idle.” Cicero was emphatically a Roman 
patriot. He revered the elder constitutions of his country, 
and saw or thought that he saw in the antient republic the 
perfect idea of a free and well ordered government. He 
seems to have considered that government to be of the mixed 
or balanced kind, and the restoration of such an erder of 
things was the fondest vision of his fancy. It is pleasing to 
trace the preparations, the first thoughts and sketches of a 
great work; — to be present, as it were, with the internal 
councils, the debates, and the doubts, of a mighty genius in- 
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tent on a noble object, laboring with schemes of beneficence 
to his own generation, and looking forwards to the just recom- 
pences of future glory. From another of his letters to Quin- 
tus (I. 3. ep. 5.), dated in the same year, it seems that he had 
once or twice changed the plan and order of the essay. It 
was composed, he tells his brother, in the form of a dialogue, 
in which Scipio Africanus, (the second of that name,) Lelius, 
Philus, Manilius, ‘Tubero, and the two sons in-law of Scipio, 
Faunius and Sceevola, bore each a part; and the whole was to 
be distributed into nine books, each the subject of a day’s con- 
versation. When he had finished two books, they were read 
at his ‘Tusculan villa toa party of friends, among whom was 
Sallust, who advised him to alter his plan, and to treat the 
subject in his own person, after the manner of Aristotle ;— 
adding that the introduction of those old characters gave an 
air of fiction to the argument, but that his reasonings would 
have much greater authority as coming from his own mouth, 
and as the production not of a petty sophist or contemplative 
theorist, but of a man of consular rank, a senator and a states- 
man, conversant with the greatest affairs, and inculcating that 
which his own practice and the varied experience of his life 
had taught him to be true. It seems that the reasons urged 
by Sallust had such weight with him, that he immediately 
thought of altering his scheme; and he was the more inclined 
to do this, because, by throwing his dialogue so far back in 
point of time, he had precluded himself from touching on the 
important revolutions that took place after the period which 
he had chosen. Unwilling, however, to throw away the labor 
which the first two books had cost him, he altered his origi- 
nal plan no farther than by reducing the number of the books 
from nine to six; and in this form they were afterward 
published, about the time of his departure to Cilicia. 

Cicero was not disappointed in the reputation of the 
work : for Ceelius, a literary friend, informed him in a letter 
from Rome, written just after his arrival in his province, that 
his political treatise was in universal circulation: * Zuz libri 
politict omnibus vigent.” In a letter to Atticus, who, as 
Cicero himself observes, had devoured his book, its author 
imparts his own manly and noble ideas of it; and, speaking 
of his own administration of the provinee from which 
he writes his letter, ‘* these six books,” he says, “ are so 
many pledges to the world for the purity and integrity of my 
conduct.” * The moral taste can scarcely feel.a purer delight, 
than that of contemplating a great man assiduously referring 
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to his own writings as securities for his constancy in virtuous 
resolutions ; inscribing them on the tablets of his heart, as a 
sort of charm against the dangers of prosperity and the cor- 
ruptions of power. We find, accordingly, that Cicero 
governed his province in a manner that corresponded with 
these noble sentiments. Returning from Cilicia amid the 
general regret and affectionate vows of its inhabitants, and 
intitled by a victory of some moment to the honors of a public 
triumph, he describes to his friend * the conflict that was 
passing in his own mind, between the vanity that made him 
desirous of the triumph, and the principles which he had laid 
down in his de Re Publicé ; reminds him of his picture of a 
perfect citizen, which he had drawn in the sixth book of that 
discourse, — and renounces the triumph. The passage to 
which he refers is unfortunately lost: but most probably he 
had urged it to be the duty of a good citizen to serve his 
country for its own sake, and from superior motives to those 
of public honors and recompenses. 

The letters abound with notices of this treatise, sufficient 
to prove that it was a work which engrossed all his*thoughts. 
On one or two occasions, he points out an error in a proper 
name, and sometimes a grammatical solecism that has oc- 
curred in it, with more than the ordinary solicitude of an 
author : — but these anxieties about a book which he had 
made the depositary of the old maxims of the Republic, and 
had intended as a sort of political testament to his country, 
were still sharpened by a strong presentiment that the liberties 
of that country were soon to be extinguished. His return 
from Cilicia threw him, he says, into all the flames of the 
civil war. Ceesar had already given some intelligible hints of 
his unbounded ambition, and Cicero feared his talents in the 
same degree in which he admired them. He neither liked 
nor confided in Pompey; and when, notwithstanding, he 
joined his party from principle, he found its leader deficient 
in all the qualities of a great statesman, as he had enumerated 
them in the first book of his de Re Publicé : —a passage 
which forcibly struck him with the defects of a person, who 
was called to sustain so important a part in that dreadful crisis 
of the Republic. After the mournful victory had been gained 
by Cesar, it appears that Cicero retreated from Rome to re- 
cover his tranquillity in the stillness-of rural retirement, and 
amid the peaceful pursuits of philosophy. Still, in almost 
every work written after this period, he makes the fondest al- 
lusions to the de Re Publica. He cites it in his de Legibus, 
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which was intended to be a commentary on it; and in the 
de Officiis, written after the assassination of Cesar, and 
when the result of that act of dubious virtue did not appear 
to answer his expectations, he recalls his book to the recol- 
lection of his readers. In his sceptical treatise de Divin- 
atione, also, he dwells with complacency on the services 
which he has rendered to philosophy and letters; observing 
“6 that to these must be added the six books concerning the 
Republic, written while I was at the helm of affairs.” 
Enough has been said to shew the estimation in which this 
treatise was held in Cicero’s time, and the opinion which he 
himself entertained concerning it. It is remarkable, though 
not perhaps surprizing, that hardly any mention occurs of it 
in the literary monuments of the Augustan period : — but, 
with the single exception of Livy, the writers of that court 
feared even to pronounce the name of Cicero; and it is not 


likely that any eulogium of a production so calculated to make 
the Romans ashamed of their servitude would have been per- 
mitted. We learn from Plutarch that Augustus, unexpect- 
edly entering the apartment of one of his nephews, observed 
the young man hiding a book in the folds of his tunic, and 
that the work which he so anxiously concealed was one of the 
writings of Cicero. In the gloomy times of Tiberius, also, 
to have extolled a political discourse which is one continued 
exhortation to republican virtue would have been fatal. That 
government, which proscribed even the busts and images of a 
Scipio and a Metellus, —that servile senate, the crawling 
stupified creatures of the despot, which condemned to death 
the historian Cremutius for celebrating the great contem- 
poraries of Cicero, — would surely have prohibited the circu- 
lation of a composition, which was avowedly the depositary 
of the sublime principles that animated their conduct. Seneca, 
indeed, one of the few feeble advocates of Roman freedom, and 
at last its martyr, cites several passages from it, but merely 
in elucidation of some historical or antiquarian question. 
It is not wonderful that Quinctilian, who dedicated his rhe- 
torical institutes to Domitian, has not so much as noticed it. 
Even in better times, or at least under a milder government, 
the younger Pliny, a zealous admirer of Cicero, does not 
once speak of it; and though his uncle, in his natural his- 
tory (a sort of common-place-book of all the opinions of an- 
tiquity), makes a few citations from the de te Publica, they 
are wholly unimportant. The subject did not fall within the 
scope of Tacitus: but it may be readily conceived that a 
writer, every page of whose works breathes a holy hatred of 
tyranny, must have deeply imbibed the true Roman waar 
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that dissertation; and that the few sparks of antient virtue, 
which yet lingered in the bosoms of Helvidius and Thrasea, 
were in some measure kept alive by its exhortations. 

It is not till the fourth century that any mention of Tully’s 
political work occurs; when Lampridius, the biographer of 
several of the Caesars, informs us, in his Life of Alexander 
Severus, that this excellent prince was peculiarly fond of the 
Republic of Plato, and read no Latin books more assiduous! 
than the de Officits and the de Re Publica of Cicero. The 
times were past when the sublime maxims of an eternal jus- 
tice, paramount and antecedent in obligation to all human 
institutions and laws, (the hallowed basis on which Cicero 
rests his scheme of polity,) could make an effectual appeal to 
the Roman people. They were sinking rapidly into slavery 
and ignorance : letters were cultivated only by scholiasts and 
sophists; and the import of a word or a phrase, or the ortho- 
graphy of a name, were the only objects that were interesting 
to those who studied the antient authors. 

Yet, while the Pagan world retained only a few slight 
recollections of their historical traditions, and taste and liter- 
ature were almost wholly lost, the fathers of the Christian 
church devoted themselves to those liberal studies; and they 
did not disdain to borrow from the armoury, as it were, of the 
antients, the shining weapons of eloquence and reason. 
Lactantius, who from an affected or apparent resemblance of 
style was called the Christian Cicero, abounds with quota- 
tions from the de Re Publica; and of the fragments of the 
work which we possessed before the Vatican discovery, the 
greater part were preserved by that eminent father. Among 
these is a beautiful passage in the third book in imitation of 
Plato, which Cicero puts in the mouth of Philus, who is 
casuistically supporting the reasonings of the Greek ssophist 
Carneades in favor of injustice. In the Codex rescriptus the 
passage is imperfect: but the editor supplies the deficiency 
from Lactantius, marking the quotation by a smaller type. 


‘ Quaero, si duo sint, quorum alter optimus uir, aequissimus, 
summa iustitia, singulari fide ; alter insignis scelere et audacia ; et 
st in eo sit errore ciuitas, ut bonum illum uirum, sceleratum, facin- 
orosum, nefarium putet ; contra autem qui sit improbissimus, ex- 
istimet esse summa probitate ac fide ; progue hac opinione omnium 
ciuium, bonus ille uir uexetur, rapiatur, manus et denique auferan- 
iur, effodiantur oculi, damnetur, uinciatur, uratur, extermt ||  netur, 


egeat, postremo iure ctiam optimo omnibus miserrimus csse 
uideatur : contra autem ille improbus laudetur, colatur, ab om- 
nibus diligatur ; omnes ad eum honores, omnia imperia, omnes 
opes, omnes undique copiae conferantur ; uir denique optimus. 
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omnium existimatione et dignissimus omni fortuna optima tudi- 


celur ; quis tandem erit tam demens, qui dubitet utrum se esse 
malit ?”’ 


A noble passage, but dexterously applied by Lactantius in 
a reverse sense, as an exhortation to patience under the unjust 
and severe persecutions which every Christian was obliged to 
encounter, even to martyrdom itself, if necessary, in support 
of a cause which was that of justice itself, and the final 
triumphs of which no earthly power could impede or prevent. 
It is easy to perceive, even in the original, that the sophism is 
so stated as to carry its own refutation with it; and when the 
question is proposed as to which of the two destinies is to be 
preferred, the feelings of the good and the just rush in on the 
side of virtue and decide the contest. 

To Lactantius, also, we owe the sublime description of 
natural law which he cites from the third book of this dis- 
course ; — one of those magnificent conceptions which seem 
direct emanations from the Supreme Fount of all intelligence, 
— from that sovereign reason, of which a few rays have been 
vouchsafed by its Great Author to guide and direct our nature. 
Our readers will probably recall to mind Hooker’s description 
of general Jaw in his Ecclesiastical Polity *; and if Demos- 
thenes was the author of the speeches against Aristogeiton, 
the learned will also recollect a beautiful summary of natural 
law by that orator: Kas tour’ ess vomoc, w mavtas mpoonxes meiberbas 
Oia TOAAM, KA MAAIS OTE TAS Esk VOKMOS eupHuc prev nab Bwpov Dewy. 
x. 7. A. (Orat. 1. contr. Aristogeit.) ‘The passage from the 
de Re Publicd (unfortunately Jost in the Vatican MS.) will not 


suffer by being compared with either of those to which we 
have referred. 


* Est, quidem uera lex recta ratio, naturae congruens, diffusa in 
omnes, constans, sempiterna; quae uocet ad offictum, irubendo, 
uetando a fraude deterreat, quae tamen neque probos frustra iubet 
aut wetat, nec improbos tubendo aut uetando mouet. Huic legi nec 
obrogari fas est, neque derogari ex hac aliquid licet, neque tota 
abrogari potest: nec uero aut per senatum aut per populum solut 
hac lege possumus : neque est quaerendus explanator aut interpres 
eius allus: nec erit alia lex Romae, alia Athenis ; alia nunc, alia 
posthac ; sed et omnes gentes et omni tempore una lex et sempiterna 
et immutabilis continebit ; unusque erit communis quasi magister et 
imperator omnium Deus; ille legis huius inuentor, disceptator, 
lator ; cui qui non parebit, ipse se fugiet ac naturam hominis asper- 
natus, hoc ipso luet maximas poenas, etiam st cetera supplicia, quae 
putantur, effugerit. (Lactant: Inst. vi. 8.) 
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%* « Of law, there can be no less acknowleged than that her seat. 
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This unwritten law of an eternal justice is the key-stone of 
Cicero’s polity; and it is one of those truths which, scattered 
over the great writers of antiquity, appear, amid the gross 
darkness of the heathen world, as the streaks and dawnings of 
that better day which was so soon to beam upon mankind. 

Besides the fragments found in Lactantius, several valuable 
passages have been preserved by St. Augustin, who probably 
took the title of his de Civitate Dei from Tully; and when 
we add to these the Somnium Scipionis, which was a part of 
the sixth book, preserved by Macrobius, (a Platonic writer 
of the fifth century,) we shall have given a complete view of 
all that has been known of this celebrated work, down to the 
appearance of the present edition. ‘The dream of Scipio is 
familiar to the classical student. It is a sublime digression, 
or rather apologue, in the Platonic manner, in which Cicero, 
speaking in the person and with the authority of Scipio, 
enforces the doctrine of the soul’s immortality; laying it 
down asthe foundation of all human polity and legislation. 
After Macrobius, we have no vestige of the de Re Publica 
till the eighth century, (and therefore we may infer that the 
Byzantine scholars were unacquainted with it,) when Photius, 
a voluminous compiler, mentions a certain political dialogue 
in six books, the interlocutors of which were Menas, a patri- 
cian, and Thomas, a lawyer ; and in which a new form of poli- 
tical society was sketched, called the government of justice, 
compounded of the three simple elements — monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy. Probably the work mentioned by 
Photius was some imperfect translation or clumsy abridgment 
of Cicero’s treatise; a presumption which is strengthened by 
the mention of a mixed form of government, of which it is 
difficult to imagine how a Greek of the eighth century could 
have obtained a conception. 

It is likely that the entire treatise subsisted in the tenth 
century; for Gebert, a learned Frenchman of the time, 
(afterward promoted to the papal chair under the name of 
Sylvester II.) who was then abbot of a monastery at Bobio, 
a town in the Milanese, writing to a scholar named Con- 
stantine, requests him to come to him, and to bring the 
work of Cicero on the Republic, and his speeches against 
Verres. It is remarkable, moreover, that, two hundred years 
afterward, a monkish writer (John of Salisbury) cites pas- 
sages from the de Re Publica, which are only to be found in 
the Vatican manuscript; whence it is presumable that it 
existed in the twelfth century, after which the Abbate M. seems 
inclined to think that no copy was to be obtained. This —_— 
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editor, however, did not consult Middleton’s note *, whence 
it appears that by a fire which happened at Canterbury about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the library founded b 

Archbishop Theodore and afterward enlarged by Chicheley 
was wholly destroyed; and that, among many thousand 
volumes which were burnt, was a copy of Cicero’s treatise 
de Re Publica. However this may be, at the restoration of 
antient learning we have the eloquent regrets of Petrarch 
(already mentioned), expressed in one of his letters, on account 
of the unsuccessful search which he had made at the request 
of Clement VI. for the lost treasure. His friend Poggius also 
was equally unlucky. 

The editor endeavors to trace the history of the palimpsest 
manuscript, but it is a doubtful and obscure labor. The result 
of the inquiry, which occupies many pages, is this: — That it 
was one of several MSS. presented to Pope Paul V. in the 
fifteenth century by the monks of St. Columbanus at Bobio, 
not as a work of Cicero, but of St. Augustin. The Codex 
rescriptus of the Christian father is a commentary on the 
Psalms, as we have before stated, extending from the 119th 
to the 140th psalm only, and appears to have been a writing 
of the ninth or tenth century. ‘The Augustinian MS. covers 
about 300 pages of Cicero, and is nearly perfect in the be- 
ginning, but becomes more defective about the middle, and 
has lost about a third part of the conclusion; a loss which 
we should have borne with resignation, (St. Augustin must 
pardon us,) if, for every leaf wanting in the Augustinian, 
one had not been missing in the Ciceronian manuscript. With 
regard to the remains of Cicero’s treatise, the Abbate ob- 
serves that he never met with a palimpsest writing in such 
large and wide letters. Every Ciceronian page contains 30 
lines, and each line presents not more than ten letters; a cir- 
cumstance which has considerably augmented the loss. How 
much, then, of the original work has been restored? The 
editor thinks that, if the Vatican fragments are added to those 
which existed before, we may fairly boast of having at Jeast 
a third of that invaluable trgatise. ‘This is consoling; and 
we must guess, like Phaedrus’s old woman, at the excellence 
of the whole by the flavor of that which remains. The 
editor’s notes are learned and satisfactory, and his conjectures 
always bespeak considerable acuteness. [ven now, perhaps, 
the work is little more than a copious collection of fragments: 
but the chief divisions of the discourse have been recovered, 
and the general arrangement of the argument is for the first 
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time discoverable. ‘Two of the books are nearly perfect ; and 
we are now enabled to judge (what was before a mere sub- 
ject of conjecture) whether this memorable dialogue deserved 
the praises of the antients, and the regret of the moderns. 
The dissertation of Cicero on the Republic is not merely 
the embodied contemplations of a great mind on the science 
of government, but it is remarkable as being the only specu- 
lative political treatise known to the antient Romans in their 
own language. Greece, the mother and nurse of so many 
forms of legislation, exhibited within her limited territory 
every shape and variety of institution: but political science 
was little cultivated by the Romans. Intent on the great 
business of conquering and enslaving the world, they left it 
to the Peloponnesian or Sicilian Greeks, who philosophized at 
their ease in the shades of their academies and the peaceful 
precincts of their cities. Cicero, however, versed in all the 
philosophy of Greece, and, in conformity with his own eclectic 
habits of ratiocination, dealing largely in authorities, — dis- 
playing vast and unbounded erudition on every subject which 
he discussed,—and rarely advancing a position without 
summoning together all the learning which could aid or illus- 
trate it, —weuld naturally, in a political discourse, shew 
some <leference to the two great masters who had each given 
to the world his plan of political institution. Both have 
accordingly furnished valuable hints for this treatise: Aristotle 
supplying several of those important facts which that acute 
and penetrating observer was so careful in collecting; and 
Plato contributing many of the beautiful digressions which 
constitute so much of the charm of the dialogue. In other 
respects, Cicero borrowed little or nothing from them, and 
for this reason: —he was not framing an ideal common- 
wealth, but endeavoring to restore a real one, by holding up 
the old zovernment of Rome as a model of practical pertec- 
tion. He had nothing in common, therefore, with the republic 
of Plato, —a strange impracticable scheme, a paradoxical 
exaggeration of the Spartan polity, in which every individual 
became at his birth the property or rather the raw material of 
the state ; — which excluded all domestic charities, destroyed 
female chastity, and proscribed poetry and the imagination. 
Yet Cicero, whatever he thought of the philosophical illu- 
sions of Plato, knew that the sublimest truths of morality 
were sometimes blended with his errors; and that, however 
visionary his republic might be, it abounded with the purest 
sentiments of virtue, clothed in such diction as virtue herself 
would use if she discoursed in human language. He there- 
fore studiously imitated Plato, in some of those ornamental 
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passages with which the founder of the academy occasion- 
ally relieved the dryness of his argument. The dream of 
Scipio, as we have before hinted, was an imitation, though 
more expanded than the original, of a similar digression 
in the republic of Plato, in which a person is called up 
from the grave to disclose the secrets of the unknown world, 
the immortality of the soul, and the future retribution of 
the just. 

Though the system of political representation was unknown 
to the antients, certain it is that Cicero, in his political work, 
distinctly recommends a mixed form of government, com- 
posed of three estates. He considers it as the perfection of 
civil institution, and, which is remarkable, discovers it in 
the old consular republic of Rome ; —the same plan of polity 
which Montesquieu traces in the woods of Germany. Whether 
the Greek dialogue mentioned by Photius was an original 
work, or a mutilated translation trom Cicero, the Byzantine 
editor erred when he asserted that the mixed government was 
unknown in the speculative writings of the antients. In 
truth, it was their favorite scheme for redressing the dis- 
orders which were perpetually breaking out in the turbulent 
democracies of Sicily and Greece: — it was the doctrine of 
Polybius, (Fragment. Polyb.) and is therefore with great pro- 
priety put by Cicero into the mouth of Scipio, the bosom- 
friend of that historian ; and it is afterward distinctly specified 
by Tacitus ‘as the most eligible frame of government, though 
he seems to doubt its durability. It is curious to trace, in the 
wisdom of antient times, these remarkable anticipations of a 
plan which, through so many happy conjunctions of accident 
and design, has been carried into successful practice in our 
dwn constitution. What English reader will not glow with 
honest pride in the homage thus unconsciously rendered, and 
paid in advance, by the greatest minds of antiquity, to the 
beneficent system of things under which he lives; and which 
is destined, we trust, to be the most durable, as it is the most 
free, of all the polities of the earth? The passage in the 
de Re Publicd in which Scipio, after a melancholy summary 
of the vices of oligarchy, tyranny, and popular power, eulo- 


gizes the mixed or composite government, is thus given in 
the Vatican MS.: 


‘ Quod ita cum sit, tribus primis generibus longe praestat mea 
sententia regium ; | regio autem ipst praestabit td quod erit aequatum 
et temperatum ex tribus optimis rerum publicarum modis. Placet 
enim esse quiddam in re publica praestans et regale ; esse aliut 
auctoritate principum partum ac tributum ; esse quasdam res seruatas 
iudicio uoluntatique multitudinis. Haec constitutro promum * habet 
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aequabilitatem quandam magnam, qua carere diutius uix possunt 
libe||rt ; deinde firmitudinem” quod et illa prima facile in contraria 
uitia conuertuntur, ut existat ex rege dominus, ex optimatibus factio, 
ex populo turba et confusio; quodque ipsa genera generibus saepe 
conmutantur nouis. Hoc in hac tuncta moderateque permixta con- 


formatione rei publicae non ferme sine magnis principum uitiis 


euenit. Non est enim causa conuersionis, ubi in suo | quisque est 
gradu firmiter collocatus, et non subest quo praecipitet ac decidat.’ 


Cicero makes an Utopia of the old constitution of Rome. 
Living in times in which Rome was equally endangered by 
the ambition of the great and the licentiousness of the people, 
and when the standing cure for every disorder in the state 
was the clumsy but dangerous expedient of a dictator, he 
endeavors to recall the primitive order of things so highly 
extolled by Scipio. On this account, his Republic is not the 
less visionary, since the polity which he is sketching never 
existed: yet it is impossible not to respect an amiable error 
incident to virtuous minds, which, endeavoring to flee from 
the evils actually before them, seek an asylum either in the past 
or the future, and lull themselves into complacency by imaging 
a perfection which was never experienced in the one and can 
never be realized in the other. Such, however, was the end 
proposed to himself by Cicero in his de Re Publica; written 
as it was amid the melancholy auguries of a period, in which 
the commonwealth that he had saved from the fury of Catiline 
was menaced by the domination of Csesar. 

In pursuance, therefore, of his plan, he discusses in the 
first book the three simple forms of government; dilating on 
the advantages and evils of each, and extolling that as the 
most perfect which would be composed of the three., The 
second book is an historical review of the Republic, from the 
earliest ages. We are probably deprived, through the imper- 
fections of the Vatican copy, of many particulars of Roman 
history : but we must not over-rate the loss, for it is not likely, 
had the whole work been extant, that its historical parts 
would have satisfied the scrupulousness of modern research. 
The critical science of history was not known to the antients: 
but easy or ornamental narrative, and great and prominent 
events boldly and strikingly brought out by the skilful coloring 
of the writer, satisfied the demands of every reader. ‘There 
were some subjects on which popular tradition and national 
pride supplied the place of history: but the early fables of 
the celestial origin of Rome and her government were too 
dear to the general feelings to be willingly abandoned; and 
those who wrote history, as well as those who referred to it, 
were unwilling to try the experiment. Even Livy was fear- 
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ful of checking the current of vulgar credulity, and acquiesces 
in miracles and legends that he despised. Cicero, in like 
manner, takes up the established traditions; and, intent on 
demonstrating the uninterrupted progress of Rome to pros- 
perity, he overlooks one or two unlucky events which are 
amply authenticated, but which would have been somewhat 
humiliating to Roman greatness. ‘Thus the well-attested fact 
of the complete disarming and slavery of the people, after the 
victory of Porsenna, is not once mentioned. Those, also, 
who expect to find in what remains of Cicero’s political 
treatise the solution of many curious and obscure questions, 
relative to the composition of the senate, the limits of the 
tribunitian power, and other desiderata of the same kind, 
would perhaps be equally disappointed: for Cicero was 
writing to contemporaries, to whom all that eludes our inves- 
tigation was quite familiar; and the persons of his dialogue 
were too well versed in all that pertained to the law, the con- 
stitution, or the legislation of Rome, to render such explan- 
ations necessary. 

These deficiencies may in some degree soften our regret 
for having lost so much of this beautiful treatise: but if it 
therefore be asked what we have gained by the present dis- 
covery, we answer thus: — We have obtained a considerable 
augmentation of the rich treasures of genius and wisdom 
bequeathed to us by Cicero; his eloquent vindication of the 
eternal principles of truth and justice; and an additional spe- 
cimen of that polished and splendid language, which is of itself 
a source of pure delight, and a proud triumph for taste and 


erudition. In a word, we have recovered two hundred pages 
of Cicero. 


— ** Quod optanti divum promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies, en, attulit ultro.” 


Of the execution of the London impression, we are happy 
that we are enabled to speak with commendation: but several 
typographical errors occur in it, which may be rectified in 
future by a more accurate revision of the sheets. A French 
edition by M. Villemain has also been printed, and is now 
before us: but it does not make a very classical appearance. * 
The accomplished and excellent editor has been two anxious, 
after the Parisian manner of book-making, to adapt it for 
the ladies as well as the gentlemen in the literary circles; and 





* La République de Cicéron, d’apres le Texte inédit recemment 
découvert et commenté par M. Mai, &c. avec une Traduction Fran- 
caise, &c. &c. Par M. Villemain. 2tomes. Paris. 1823. 
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a French translation, a life of Cicero, and explanatory notes, 
have swelled the treatise into two goodly octavos: but surely 
all this might have been spared in a work which will be 
chiefly interesting to scholars, 
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Art. Il. The Adventures of Hajji Baba, of Ispahan. Crown 
8vo. 3 Vols. 1/.}s. Boards. Murray. 1824. 


pPrenars the interesting and powerful work intitled Anasta« 

tius, published a few years ago, is not yet forgotten by 
our readers. It was indeed the product of no common mind, 
and displayed an extensive knowlege of the genius, character, 
and peculiarities of eastern life: but it was unfortunately dis- 
figured by faults, which no power of fancy or description can 
redeem in any composition that is intended for general per- 
usal,* ‘I'he volumes before us are framed on a similar plan, 
but are not liable to the objections which we have just hinted. 
Hajji Baba of Ispahan is in truth as accomplished a rogue as 
Anastatius: but his licentiousness is veiled with more care, 
and his profligacy seems to belong to the characteristic humor 
of his country. His life, narrated in his own person, consists 
of a series of adventures which present a picture of the East 
in general, and delineations of oriental manners, very much 
in the manner of that most fascinating of all productions, 
“ The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” — The writer, whom 
we understand to be Mr. Morier, thus states his own object in 
an introductory epistle, addressed to the Reverend Dr. Fund- 
gruben ; a species of introduction, of which we cannot quite 
perceive the use, though it is sanctioned by the authority of 
the great Scotish novelist. 


‘ Excuse me for reporting back your own words ; but as the 
subject interested me much, I recollect well the observation you 
made, that no traveller had ever satisfied you in his delineation of 
Asiatic manners; “ for,” said you, “in general their mode of 
treating the subject is by sweeping assertions, which leave no 
precise image on the mind, or by disjointed and insulated facts, 
which for the most part are only of consequence as they relate to 
the individual traveller himself.” We were both agreed, that of 
all the books which have ever been published on the subject, the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments give the truest picture of the 
Orientals, and that for the best of all reasons, because it is the 
work of one of their own community. ‘“ But,” said you, “ not- 
withstanding they have been put into an European dress, weeded 
of their numerous repetitions, and brought as near to,the level of 





* We gave an account of it in M.R. vol. xci. p. 1. and p. 131 
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our ideas as can be, still few would be likely to understand them 
thoroughly who have not lived some time in the East, and who 
have not had frequent opportunities of associating with its in- 
habitants. For,” you added, opening a volume of that work at 
the same time, ‘“‘ to make a random observation upon the first 
instance which occurs, here in the history of the three Calendars, 
I see that Anima, after having requested the porter whom she had 
met to follow her with his basket, stopped at a closed door, and 
having rapped, a Christian with a long white beard opened it, into 
whose hand she put some money without saying a single word. 
But the Christian, who knew what she wanted, went in again, 
and a little while after returned, bringing a Jarge pitcher full of 
excellent wine.” You observed, “ that although we who lived in 
Turkey might know that wine was in most cities prohibited to be 
sold openly, and that if it was to be found it would be in the 
house of a Christian, many of whom disposed of it in a mysterious 
manner to the Mohamedans, yet that circumstance would not 
immediately occur to the mere European reader, who perhaps 
would expect something to be forthcoming in the future narrative, 
from what is in fact only a trait of common life.” 

‘ I then suggested, that perhaps if an European would give a 
correct idea of oriental manners, which would comprehend an 
account of the vicissitudes attendant upon the life of an Eastern, 
of his feelings about his government, of his conduct in domestic 
life, of his hopes and plans of advancement, of his rivalities and 
jealousies, in short, of every thing that is connected both with the 
operations of the mind and those of the body, perhaps his best 
method would be to collect so many facts and anecdotes of actual 
life as would ijlustrate the different stations and ranks which 
compose a Musulman community, and then work them into one 
connected narrative, upon the plan of that excellent picture of 
European life, Gil Blas of Le Sage.’ 


We shall gladly indulge our readers with a few extracts 
from this entertaining tale. 


‘ By the time,’ says Hajji Baba, who was the son of a barber 
at Ispahan, ‘ I was sixteen, it would be difficult to say whether I 
was most accomplished as a barber or a scholar. Besides shavin 
the head, cleaning the ears, and trimming the beard, I became 
famous for my skill in the offices of the bath. No one understood 
better than I the different modes of rubbing or shampooing, as 
practised in India, Cashmere, and ‘iurkey ; and I had an art 
peculiar to myself of making the joints to crack, and my slaps 
resound. 

‘ Thanks to my master, I had learnt sufficiently of our poets 
to enable me to enliven conversation with occasional apt quot- 
ations from Saadi, Hafiz, &c.; this accomplishment, added 
to a good voice, made me considered as an agreeable com- 
panion by all those whose crowns or limbs were submitted to my 
Operation. In short, it may, without vanity, be asserted that 
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Hajji Baba was quite the fashion among the men of taste and 
pleasure. 

‘ My father’s shop being situated near the Royal Caravanserai, 
the largest and most frequented in the city, was the resort of most 
of the foreign, as well as of the resident, merchants; they not un- 
frequently gave him something over and above the usual price, 
for the entertainment they found in the repartees of his hopeful 
son. One of them, a Bagdad merchant, took [a] great fancy to me, 
and always insisted that I should attend upon him, in preference 
even to my more experienced father. He made me converse with 
him in Turkish, of which I had acquired a slight knowledge, and 
so excited my curiosity by describing the beauties of the different 
cities which he had visited, that I soon felt a strong desire to 
travel. He was then in want of some one to keep his accounts, 
and as I associated the two qualifications of barber and scribe, 
he made me such advantageous offers to enter into his service, 
that I agreed to follow him; and immediately mentioned my de- 
termination to my father. My father was very loath to lose me, 
and endeavoured to persuade me not to leave a certain profession 
for one which was likely to be attended with danger and viscissi- 
tudes ; but when he found how advantageous were the merchant’s 
offers, and that it was not impossible that 1 might become one 
myself in time, he gradually ceased to dissuade my [me from] 
going ; and at length gave me his blessing, accompanied by a 
new case of razors.’ 


The caravan by which they were proceeding towards Bok- 
hara was intercepted and plundered by a tribe of Turcomans, 
who were at war with the King of Persia, and who made a 
point of carrying into captivity those whom they had despoiled. 
The incident is well painted. 


‘ We advanced by slow marches over a parched and dreary 
country, that afforded little to relieve the eye or cheer the heart. 
Whenever we approached a village, or met travellers on the 
road, invocations of Allah and of the Prophet were made by our 
conductors, in loud and shrill tones, accompanied by repeated 
blows with a leather thong on the drums suspended to their sad- 
dle-bow. Our conversation chiefly turned upon the Turcomans, 
and although we were all agreed that they were a desperate enemy, 
yet we managed to console ourselves by the hope that nothing 
could withstand our numbers and appearance, and by repeatedly 
exclaiming, ‘“‘ In the name of God, whose dogs are they, that 
they should think of attacking us?” Every one vaunted his own 
courage. My master among the rest, with his teeth actually 
chattering from apprehension, boasted of what he would do, in 
case we were attacked; and, to hear his language, one would 
suppose that he had done nothing all his life but fight and slaughter 
Turcomans. The chaodsh, who overheard his boastings, and 
who was jealous of being considered the only man of courage of 
the party, said aloud, ‘‘ No one can speak of the Turcomans 


until they have seen them — and none but an ‘ eater of lions’ a 
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the same time pulling up his mustachios towards his ears) ever 
came unhurt out of their clutches, Saadi speaks truth when he 
sayeth, ‘ A young man, though he hath strength of arm, and 
the force of an elephant, will kick his heel-ropes to pieces with 
fear in the day of battle.’ ” 

‘ But Osman Aga’s principal hope of security, and of faring 
better than others in case we were attacked, was in the circum- 
stance of his being a follower of Omar; and, by way of pro- 
claiming it, he wound a piece of green muslin round his cap, and 
gave himself out as an emir, or a descendant of the Prophet, to 
whom, as the reader may guess, he was no more allied than to the 
mule upon which he rode. 

‘ We had proceeded in this manner for several days, when the 
chaotish informed us, in a solemn and important manner, that we 
were now approaching to the places where the Turcomans generally 
lie in wait for caravans, and directed that we should all march in 
a compact body, and invited us to make preparations for a des- 
perate fesistance in case we were attacked. The first impulse of 
my master was to tie his gun, sword, and pistols on one of his 
baggage-mules. He then complained of an affection in the bowels, 
and so abandoning all his former intentions of engaging in com- 
bat, wrapped himself up in the folds of his cloak, put on a face 
of great misery, tuok to counting his beads, ever and anon re- 
peating the prayer of Staferallah, or “ God forgive me,” and, 
thus prepared, resigned himself to his destiny. His greatest 
dependence for protection he seemed to have placed upon the 
chaotish, who, among other reasons for asserting his indifference 
to danger, pointed to the numerous talismans and spells that he 
wore bound on his arms, and which, he freely maintained, would 
avert the arrow of a Turcoman at any time. 

‘ This double-bladed sword of a man, and one or two of the 
boldest of the caravan, rode ahead, at some distance, as an advanced 
guard, and every now and then, by way of keeping up their cou- 
rage, galloped their horses, brandishing their lances, and thrusting 
them forward into the air. 

‘ At length, what we so much apprehended actually came to 
pass. We heard some shots fired, and then our ears were struck 
by wild and barbarous shoutings. The whole of us stopped in 
dismay, and men and animals, as if by common instinct, like a 
flock of small birds when they see a hawk at a distance, huddled 
ourselves together into one compact body. But when we in 
reality perceived a body of Turcomans coming down upon us, 
the scene instantly changed. Some ran away ; others, and among 
them my master, losing all their energies, ceded to intense fear, 
and began to exclaim, ‘“‘ Oh Allah ! — Oh Imams!— Oh Mohamed 
the Prophet! we are gone! we are dying! we are dead!’ The 
muleteers loosed their loads from their beasts, and drove them 
away. A shower of arrows, which the enemy discharged as they 
came on, achieved their conquest, and we soon became their prey. 
The chaodsh, who had outlived many a similar fray, fled in the 
very first encounter, and we never more saw or heard any — 
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of him. The invaders soon fell to work upon the baggage, which 
was now spread all over the plain. 

‘ My master had rolled himself up between two bales of goods 
to wait the event, but was discovered by a Turcoman of great 
size, and of a most ferocious aspect, who, taking him at first for 
ag of the baggage, turned him over on his back, when, as one 

as seen a woodlouse do, he opened out at full length, and ex- 
pressed all his fears by the most abject entreaties. He tried to 
soften the Turcoman by invoking Omar, and cursing Ali; but 
nothing would do; the barbarian was inexorable : he only left him 
in possession of his turban, out of consideration to its colour, 
but in other respects he completely stript him, leaving him his 
drawers and shirt for all covering, and clothing himself with m 
master’s comfortable cloak and trowsers before his face. My 
clothes being scarcely worth the taking, I was permitted to enjoy 
them unmolested, and I retained possession of my case of razors, 
to my no small satisfaction. 

‘ The Turcomans having completed their plunder, made a dis- 
tribution of the prisoners. We were blind-folded, and placed each 
of us behind a horseman, and after having travelled for a whole 
day in this manner, we rested at night in a lonely dell. The next 
day we were permitted to see, and found ourselves on roads known 
only to the Turcomans. 

‘ Passing through wild and unfrequented tracts of moun- 
tainous country, we at length discovered a large plain, which was 
so extensive that it seemed the limits of the world, and was 
covered with the black tents and the numerous flocks and herds 
of our enemies.’ 


Hajji fell with his master into the hands of the chief of the 
banditti ; and when he had performed the operation of shaving 
the companion of his affliction, in the face of the whole 
camp, that exhibition of his abilities instantly advanced him 
to the post of body-barber to the ferocious robber, whose 
property he had become. Like Gil Blas, he was obliged by 
his Turcoman master, whose confidence he had acquired, to 
accompany him in a robbing excursion into the very heart of 
Persia. It was a part of this audacious enterprize to enter 
Ispahan itself in the night, and to sack the public caravan- 
serai; and, as the young barber knew the streets and bazars, 
he was appointed to lead the way, two men riding close by 
his side, with orders to kill him if he shewed the least symp- 
tom of treachery. 


‘ The astrologer having fixed upon a lucky hour for our de- 
parture, we mounted at night-fall. Our party consisted of Aslan 
Sultan, who was appointed chief of the expedition, and of twenty 
men, myself included. Our companions were composed of the 
principal men of the different encampments in our neighbourhood, 
and were all, more or less, accomplished cavaliers. They were 
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mounted upon excellent horses, the speed and bottom of which 
are so justly celebrated throughout Asia; and as we rode along 
in the moonlight, completely armed, I was persuaded that we 
looked as desperate a gang of ruffians as ever took the field. For 
my part, I felt that nature had never intended me for a warrior, 
and although I thought that I could keep up appearances as well 
as most men in my predicament, and indeed I believe did act my 
part so perfectly, as to make both my master and his companions 
believe that they had got a very Rustam in me, yet I dreaded the 
time when I should be put to the trial. 

‘ I was surprized to observe the dexterity with which our chief 
led us through the thick forests, that clothe the mountains bor- 
dering on the plains of Kipchak. The dangers of the precipices 
and the steep ascents were something quite appalling to a young 
traveller like me; but my companions rode over every thing with 
the greatest unconcern, confident in the sure-footedness of their 
horses. Having once ascended the mountains, we entered upon 
the arid plains of Persia, and there my master’s knowledge of the 
country was again conspicuous. He knew every summit the 
moment it appeared, with the same certainty as an experienced 
Frank sailor recognizes a distant headland at sea. But he showed 
his sagacity most in drawing his inferences from the tracks and 
footsteps of animals. He could tell what sort of travellers they 
belonged to, whence coming, whither going, whether enemy or 
foe, whether laden or unladen, and what their probable numbers, 
with the greatest precision. 

‘ We travelled with much precaution as long as we were in the 
inhabited parts of the country, lying by during the day, and 
making all expedition at night. Our stock of provender and 
provisions was renewed at the last encampment of the wandering 
tribes which we visited before we reached the great salt desert, 
and when we entered it, we urged our horses on with as much 
haste as we knew their strength was likely to support. At length, 
after travelling about 120 parasangs, we found ourselves in the 
environs of Ispahan. The moment for reaping the fruit of our 
fatigue, and for trying my courage, was now at hand, and my 
heart quite misgave me when I heard of the plan of attack which 
my companions proposed. 

‘ Their scheme was to enter the city through one of the un- 
guarded avenues, which were well known to me, and at midnight 
to make straight for the Royal Caravanserai, where we were sure 
to find a great many merchants, who at this season of the year 
collect there with ready money to make their purchases. We 
were at once to carry off all the cash we could find, then to gag 
and seize each a merchant if we were able, and, before the city 
could be alarmed, we might be on the road to our encampment 
again. I found the plan so hazardous, and so little likely to 
succeed, that I gave it as my opinion that we ought not to attempt 
it; but my master, putting on his most determined look, said to 
me, ‘ Hajji! open your eyes —this is no child’s play !— I swear 
hw the heard of the Prophet, that if you do not behave well, I'll 
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burn your father. —- We have succeeded before, and why should 
we not be as successful now ?” He then ordered me to ride near 
him, and placed another ruffian at my side, and both vowed, if I 
flinched, that they would immediately run me through the body. 
We then took the lead, and, from my knowlege of Ispahan, I 
easily picked my way through the ruins which surround it, and 
then entered into the inhabited streets, which were at that time 
of night entirely forsaken. When near the scene of action, we 
stopped under the arches of a ruined house, which are so fre- 
quently to be met with even in the most inhabited parts of the 
city, and dismounting from our horses, picqueted them to the 
ground with pegs and heel-ropes, and left them under the care 
of two of our men. By way of precaution, we appointed a ren- 
dezvous in a lonely dell about five parasangs from Ispahan, to 
which it was determined we should retreat as circumstances might 
require. Once on foot, we proceeded without noise in a body, 
avoiding as much as we could the bazars, where I knew that the 
officers of the police kept watch, and by lanes reached the gate 
of the caravanserai. Here was a place, every square inch of 
which I knew by heart, namely, my father’s shaving-shop. Being 
aware that the gate of the caravanserai would be locked, I 
made the party halt, and, taking up a stone, knocked, and calling 
out to the door-keeper by name, “ Ali Mohammed,” said I, 
‘* open, open: the caravan is arrived.” 

‘ Between asleep and awake, without showing the least symptom 
of opening, ‘* What caravan ?” said he. 

‘« The caravan from Bagdad.” 


‘« From Bagdad ? why that arrived yesterday. Do you laugh 
at my beard ?” 

‘ Seeing myself entrapped, I was obliged to have recourse to 
my own name, and said, ‘‘ Why a caravan to be sure with Hajji 
Baba, Kerbelai Hassan, the barber’s son, who went away with 
Osman Aga, the Bagdad merchant. I bring the news, and expect 
the present.” 

‘« What, Hajji?” said the porter, ‘‘ he who used tu shave my 
head so well? His place has long been empty. You are wel- 
come.” 

‘ Upon which he began to unbolt the heavy gates of the 
entrance-porch, which, as they creaked on their hinges, discovered 
a little old man in his drawers with an iron lamp in his hand, which 
shed enough light to show us that the place was full of merchants 
and their effects. 


‘ One of our party immediately seized upon him, and then we 
all rushed in and fell to work. Expert in these sort of attacks, 
my companions knew exactly where to go for plunder, ‘and they 
soon took possession of all the gold and silver that was to be 
found ; but their first object was to secure some two or three of 
the richest merchants, whose ransom might be a further source 
of wealth to them. Ere the alarm had been spread, they had 
seized upon three, who, sleeping upon fine beds, covered with 
shawl-quilts, and reposing upon embroidered cushions, they ex- 
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pected would prove a good prize. These they bound hand and 
fuot after their fashion, and forcing them away, placed them upon 
the best horses behind their riders, who immediately retreated 
from the scene of action to the rendezvous. 

‘ From my knowledge of the caravanserai itself, and of the 
rooms which the richest merchants generally occupied, I knew 
where money was to be found, and I entered one room as softl 
as I could, (the very room which my first master had occupied, ) 
and seizing upon the small box in which the merchants generall 
keep theirs, I made off with it.— To my joy, I found it contained 
a heavy bag, which I thrust into my bosom, and carried it about 
with me as well as I could; although, on account of the dark- 
ness, 1 could not ascertain of what metal it was. 

‘ By the time we had nearly finished our operations, the city had 
been alarmed. Almost all the people within the caravanserai, 
such as servants, grooms, mule-drivers, at the first alarm had 
retreated to the roof ; the neighbouring inhabitants then came in 
flocks, not knowing exactly what to do: then came the police 
magistrate and his officers, who also got on the roof of the cara- 
vanserai, but who only increased the uproar by their cries, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Strike, seize, kill!’ without in fact doing any thing 
effectual to repulse the enemy. Some few shots were fired at 
random; but, owing to the darkness and the general confusion, 
we managed to steal away without any serious accident: but I 
must own that during the fray I was frequently tempted to leave 
the desperate gang to which I belonged, and to hide myself in 
some corner until they were gone; but I argued thus with myself: 
If I should succeed to get away, still my dress would discover 
me, and before I could explain who I really was, I should cer- 
tainly fall a sacrifice to the fury of the populace, the effects of 
which more than once I had had occasion to witness. My father’s 
shop was before me; the happy days I had passed in that ver 
caravanserai were in my recollection, and I was in the act of de- 
liberating within myself what I should do, when I felt myself 
roughly seized by the arm, and the first thing which I recognized 
on turning round was the grim face of Aslan Sultan, who threat- 
ened to kill me on the spot, if I did not render myself worthy of 
the confidence he had placedin me. In order to show him m 
prowess, I fastened upon a Persian who had just rushed by us, and, 
throwing him down, I exclaimed that, if he did not quietly submit 
to be taken prisoner and to follow me, I would put him to death. 
He began to make the usual lamentations, “ For the sake of Imam 
Hossein, by the soul of your father, by the beard of Omar, I 
conjure you to leave me!” and immediately I recognised a voice 
that could belong to no one but my own father. By a gleam from 
a lantern, I discovered his well known face. It was evident, that 
hearing the commotion, he had left his bed to secure the pro- 
perty in his shop, which altogether did not consist of more 
than half-a-dozen of towels, a case of razors, soap, and a car- 
pet. The moment I recognised him, I let go his beard, of 
which I had got a fast hold, and, owing to that habit of respect 
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which all Persians show to their parents, would have kissed 
his hand and stood before him; but my life was in danger if 
I appeared to flinch, so I continued to struggle with him, and 
in order to show myself in earnest, pretending to beat him, 
I administered blows to a mule’s pack-saddle that was close 
to where he lay. I heard my father muttering to himself, ‘ Ah, 
if Hajji was here, he would not permit me to be served in this 
way!” which had such a strong effect upon me, that I imme- 
diately let go, and exclaimed in Turkish to the surrounding Tur- 
comans: ** He won’t do for us; it’s only a barber.” So without 
more ceremony I quitted the scene of action, mounted my horse, 
and retreated in full gallop through the city.’ 


Though Hajji afterward escaped from the ‘Turcomans, it was 
only to fall * from the frying-pan into the fire ;” having, by an 
incident which we cannot particularize, found himself in the 
hands of the Shah’s fifth son, who was on his road to Meshed, 
the capital of Khorassan, in the government of which province 
he had been lately installed. Plundered of all but five tomaums, 
our hero arrived at Meshed in a most destitute condition, and 
took up the employment of a water-carrier or saka. He next 
became an itinerant vender of smoke, that is to say, of the 
ordinary apparatus of smoking; and next a dervish, and was 
soon initiated in the tricks of those vagabond fanatics. The 
author makes several dervishes relate their stories, which is 
done with great humor; and to those who are enamoured of 
the “ ‘Thousand and One Nights” we strongly recommend 
the perusal of this chapter. Story-telling is one of the arts 
by which dervishes levy contributions on the multitude. 

As the hero of this tale was not a severe moralist, he com- 
pensated himself for the injuries of fortune by playing all 
sorts of tricks, some of which are highly diverting. At one 
time he was in the employ of Mirzah Ahmak, physician to the 
Shah; and, having become enamoured of one of the slaves of 
his employer, he was at last supplanted by a powerful and 
dangerous rival in the Shah himself, who had condescended, 
at a grand féte given by Mirzah Ahmak, to fall in love with 
her. Having contrived one more meeting with her, says Hajji, 


‘ The wall behind which J had taken post was not long a barrier 
between us, and I had scarcely made known to her the unhappy 
state of my mind, before she apprized me of the danger that we 
incurred in such an interview. She soon gave me to "understand 
that this must be our last meeting ; for, as she now belonged to the 
royal harem, death would be our fate if we were found together. 
I was anxious to hear in what manner the King had gained pos- 
session of her, and what was to be her future destiny ; but sobs 
stifled every thing [hadto say. She, on the other hand, did not 
appear to take our separation quite so much to heart ; for, whether 
dazzled by the prospect of her future destinies, or subdued by the 
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miseries she had already endured on my account, certainly I did 
not meet that return to my affection which I had so warmly anti- 
cipated. 
‘ She informed me, that when the Shah entered the anderin, 

he was received by a band of female singers, who went before, 

singing his praises, to the accompaniment of tambourines ; and, 

as soon as he had seated himself in the open saloon, the khanum 

was permitted to enjoy the privilege of kissing his knee. A 

pahendaz, composed of embroidered silks, had been spread for 

him, which, as soon as the royal footsteps had passed over, was 

snapped up by the eunuchs, who shared it as their perquisite. 

The king’s female master of the ceremonies was in attendanee, 

and she made an offering of the khanum’s present, which was laid 

out on a silver tray, and consisted of six arac girs, or skull-caps, 

embroidered by that lady’s own hands; six szneh girs, or breast- 
covers, made of padded shawl, worn in cold weather over the 

shirt; two pair of trowsers of Cashmerian shawl; three silk 
shirts, and six pair of stockings, knitted by the women of the 

doctor’s house. His majesty having accepted this, with many 
encomiums on the khanum’s industry and skill, the women were 
marshalled in two lines on each side of him; ‘ and I,” said Zee- 
nab, ‘in order that every mortification possible might be heaped 
upon me, was placed the last in the row, even below Nar Jehan, the 
black slave. You ought to have seen the pains which all of us, 
even old Leilah, took to attract the Shah’s attention: some were 
bashful, others stole wicked looks and glanced sideways ; others, 
again, were bold, and kept their eyes fixed on the king’s face. 
Having inspected each in turn, he paused, and keeping his eyes 
rivetted upon me, turned to the doctor, and said, ‘ What sort of 
thing is this? she is no indifferent commodity. By the king’s 
Jika*, the animal is fine! Doctor, mashallah! you have a good 
taste, —the moon-face, the stag-eye, the cypress-waist, every 
thing is here.’ 

‘ « Upon which the doctor, making the lowest obeisance, said, 
‘ May I be your sacrifice, notwithstanding the slave is totally un- 
worthy of notice; yet, since I and every thing that belongs to me 
is the property of the king of kings, may I venture to place her 
as an offering at the foot of your majesty’s throne ?’ 

‘ « € Caboul ! Laccept her,’ said the Shah ; and then calling the 
chief eunuch to him, he ordered that I should be educated for a 
baziger (dancer or singer), that all my clothes, &c. should be made 
suited to my future profession, and that I should be ready accom- 
plished to appear before him upon his return from his summer- 
campaign. 


‘Oh! Ishall never forget,’ exclaimed Zeenab, “ the looks of 


the doctor’s wife when this conversation was passing ; she turned 
towards the Shah in great humility, acquiescing in all that was 
said, and then cast glances upon me, which spoke the thousand 





‘ * The jzka is an upright ornament worn in front of the crown, 
and is an insignia of royalty.’ 
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angry passions by which her breast was agitated. As for the 
Georgian, she looked daggers and arsenic, whilst Nar Jehan’s 
good-humoured face was lightened up with every expression of 
happiness at my good fortune. I, in the mean while, prostrated 
myself to the ground before the king, who still kept surveying me 
with a kind aspect. 

‘ « As soon as his majesty was gone, you ought to have seen the 
immediate change which took place in the khanum’s conduct to- 
wards me. I was no longer ‘a child of the devil,’ ‘a maiden ac- 
cursed ;’ but it was ‘my love, my soul, light of my eyes, my 
child.’ I, who had never smoked before her, was now invited to 
partake of her own pipe; and whether I would or not, she thrust 
bits of sweetmeat into my mouth with her own fingers. As for 
the Georgian, she could not stand the sight, but withdrew to an- 
other place, to digest her envy as she might. I received the con- 
gratulations of the other women, who did not cease repeating a 
long list of delights that were preparing for me. Love, wine, 
music, jewels, fine clothes, bathing, and standing before the king, 
were to be my future occupations. Some talked to me of the 
best spells to secure love, and to destroy the influence of rivals ; 
others gave me the best advice how to get presents of finery ; and 
many again began to teach me the forms of speech and compli- 
ment which I must use in case the Shah spoke to me. In short, 
poor I, the most miserable and neglected of human beings, all of 
a sudden found myself the object of universal attention and ad- 
miration.” 

‘ Zeenab bere finished talking, and the joy which she seemed to 
feel for the change which was about to take place in her situation 
was so natural, that I could not find in my heart to destroy it b 
communicating to her my forebodings of the danger which awaited 
her. She little knew the horrible penalty she would incur, in case, 
when called upon to attend the Shah, she should be found unwor- 
thy of his attentions; for it was upon record, under such circum- 
stances, that death, a horrid, crue! death, tend been inflicted, and 
that without appeal to any tribunal upon earth. I therefore’ 
seemed to partake her happiness, and although we felt we must be 
separated, yet we were consoled with the hope that opportunities 
of mutual intelligence would not be wanting. 

‘ She told me that one of the king’s eunuchs was to call on the 
following morning, to conduct her to the seraglio, and, when 
bathed and newly dressed, she was to be delivered over to the de- 
partment of the bazigers, when her education was immediately to 
commence. 

‘ Hearing her name repeatedly called, she was afraid of risking 
herself longer with me, and after ten thousands and thousands 
protestations of mutual love, we parted, perhaps to meet no more.’ 


Hajji next became an executioner, a post of honor at the 
Persian court; and Zeenab’s condition having betrayed her 
amour with Hajji Baba, which was an inexpiable offence, it 


was his fate to assist in her immolation to the despotic laws of 
the harem. 
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* « What,” said I to myself, ‘ is it not enough that 1 have been 
the cause of her death, must I be her executioner too? must I be 
the grave-digger to my own child? must I be the ill-fated he who 
is to stretch her cold limbs in the yore. and send my own life’s 
blood back again to its mother-earth ? Why am I called upon to 
do this, oh cruel, most cruel destiny ? Cannot I fly from the 
horrid scene? Cannot I rather run a dagger into my heart? But 
no, tis plain my fate is ordained, sealed, fixed! and in vain I 
struggle, —I must fulfil the task appointed for me! Oh world, 
world! what art thou, and how much more wouldst thou be 
known, if each man was to lift up the veil that hideth his own ac- 
tions, and show himself as he really is!” 

‘ With these feelings, oppressed as if the mountain of Dema- 
wend fand all its sulphurs were on my heart, I went about my 
work doggedly, collecting the several men who were to be my col- 
leagues in this bloody tragedy; who, heedless and unconcerned 
at an event of no unfrequent occurrence, were indifferent whether 
they were to be the bearers of a murdered corpse, or themselves 
the instruments of murder. 

‘ The night was dark and lowering, and well suited to the 
horrid scene about to be acted. The sun, unusual] in these 
climates, had set, surrounded by clouds of the colour of blood ; 
and, as the night advanced, they rolled on in unceasing thunders, 
over the summits of the adjacent range of Albors. At sudden 
intervals the moon was seen through the dense vapour, which 
covered her again as suddenly, and restored the night to its dark- 
ness and solemnity. I was seated lonely in the guard-room of the 
palace, when I heard the cries of the sentinels on the watch- 
towers, announcing midnight, and the voices of the muezzins 
from the mosques, the wild notes of whose chant floating on the 
wind, ran through my veins with the chilling creep of death, and 
announced to me that the hour of murder was at hand! They were 
the harbingers of death to the helpless woman. I started up, — 
I could not bear to hear them more, —I rushed on in desperate 
haste, and as I came to the appointed spot, I found my five com- 
panions already arrived, sitting unconcerned on and about the coffin 
that was to carry my Zeenab to her eternal mansion. The onl 
word which I had power to say to them was, “ Shoud?” Is it done? 
to which they answered, ‘‘ Ne shoud,” It isnot done. To which 
ensued an awful silence. I had hoped that all was over, and that 
I should have been spared every other horror, excepting that of 
conducting the melancholy procession to the place of burial; but 
no, the deed was still to be done, and I could not retreat. 

‘ On the confines of the apartments allotted to the women in 
the Shah’s palace stands a high octagonal tower, some thirty gez 
in height, seen conspicuous from all parts of the city, at the sum- 
mit of which is a chamber, in which he frequently reposes and 
takes the air. It is surrounded by unappropriated ground, and 
the principal gate of the harem is close to its base. On the top of 
all is a terrace (a spot, ah! never by me to be forgotten !) and it 
was to this that our whole attention was now rivetted. I had 
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scarcely arrived, when, looking up, we saw three figures, two men 
and a female, whose forms were lighted up by an occasional gleam 
of moonshine, that shone in a wild and uncertain manner upon 
them. They seemed to drag their victim between them with 
much violence, whilst she was seen in attitudes of supplication, on 
her knees, with her hands extended, and in all the agony of the 
deepest desperation. When they were at the brink of the tower 
her shrieks were audible, but so wild, so varied by the blasts of 
wind that blew round the building, that they appeared to me like 
the sounds of laughing madness. 

‘ We all kept a dead and breathless silence: even my five ruf- 
fians seemed moved —I was transfixed like a lump of lifeless clay, 
and if I am asked what my sensations were at the time, I should 
be at a loss to describe them, — I was totally inanimate, and still I 
knew what was going on. At length, one loud, shrill, and search- 
ing scream of the bitterest woe was heard, which was suddenly 
lost in an interval of the most frightful silence. A heavy fall, 
which immediately succeeded, told us that all was over. I was 
then roused, and with my head confused, half crazed and half con- 
scious, I immediately rushed to the spot, where my Zeenab and 
her burthen lay struggling, a mangled and mutilated corpse. She 
still breathed, but the convulsions of death were upon her, and 
her lips moved as if she would speak, although the blood was fast 
flowing from her mouth, I could not catch a word, although she 
uttered sounds that seemed like words. I thought she said, “My 
child! my child!” but perhaps it was an illusion of my brain. I 
hung over her in the deepest despair, and having lost all sense of 
prudence and of self-preservation, I acted so much up to my own 
feelings, that if the men around me had had the smallest suspicion 
of my real situation, nothing could have saved me from destruc- 
tion. J even carried my phrenzy so far as to steep my handker- 
chief in her blood, saying to myself, “ This, at least, shall never 
part from me!” I came to myself, however, upon hearing the shrill, 
and demon-like voice of one of her murderers from the tower’s 
height, crying out, ‘ Is she dead ?”—“ Ay, as a stone,” answered 
one of my ruffians. ‘ Carry her away, then,” said the voice. ‘ To 
hell yourself,” in a suppressed tone, said another ruffian : upon 
which my men lifted the dead body into the taboot, placed it upon 
their shoulders, and walked off with it to the burial-ground with- 
out the city, where they found a grave ready dug to receive it. I 
walked mechanically after them, absorbed in most melancholy 
thoughts, and when we had arrived at the burial-place, 1 sat my- 
self down on a grave-stone, scarcely conscious of what was going 
on. I watched the operations of the Nasackchies with a sort of 
unmeaning stare; saw them place the dead body in the earth ; 
then shovel the mould over it; then place two stones, one at the 
feet and the other at the head. When they had finished, they 
came up to me and said, ‘ that all was done :” to which I answer- 
ed, “Go home; I will follow.” They left me seated on the grave, 
and returned to the town. 
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‘ The night continued dark, and distant thunders still echoed 
through the mountains. No other sound was heard, save now and 
then the infant-like cries of the jackall, that now in packs, and 
then by two or three at the time, kept prowling round the man- 
sions of the dead. 

‘ The longer I remained near the grave, the less I felt inclined 
to return to my home, and to my horrid employment of execu- 
tioner. I loathed my existence, and longed to be so secluded 
from the world, and from all dealings with those of high authority 
in it, that the only scheme which I could relish was that of be- 
coming a real dervish, and passing the rest of my days in peni- 
tence and privations. Besides, the fear of having disclesed, both 
by my words and actions, how much | was involved in the fate of 
the deceased, came across my mind, and added to my repugnance 
of returning.’ 


We must now close our extracts, and candidly avow that 
we have been highly amused with Hajji Baba and his adven- 
tures. We have no doubt that the author, instead of drawing 
wholly on fancy for his materials, has collected some of the 
genuine stories that have been so long current in the East; and, 
if this be not mere conjecture on our part, Mr. Morier has 
done much to refute an erroneous idea entertained by Warton 
and others, that all oriental tales are extravagant, and abound- 
ing in splendid prodigies. If we judge by the small part of 
the “ Arabian Nights” that has been translated, — by the 
intimations which we have obtained respecting the much 
greater portion that is still untranslated, —and by the many ex- 
cellent stories scattered over Hajji Baba, — the absurd and the 
marvellous are not the characteristics of the Persian or Arabic 
story-tellers. ‘Those fabulists excel rather in ludicrous inci- 
dents and strokes of popular wit. ‘ Aladdin,” it is true, is 
replete with magical wonders, and glitters with gold and 
jewels: but the littke Hunchback, and the exquisite story of 
the Aga’s head in the present work, discover all the simple 
charms of that vernacular humor which is not to be sought in 
the palace of the Sultaun, but in the barbers’ shops and 
coffee-houses of the Kast. 





Art. III. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William Hayley, 
Esq., the Friend and Biographer of Cowper; written by him- 
self. With Extracts from his private Correspondence, and un- 
published Poetry ; and Memoirs of his Son, Thomas Alphonso 
Hayley, the young Sculptor. Edited by John Johnson, LL. D. 
Rector of Yaxham, in Norfolk. 2 Vols. 4to. 4/.4s. Boards. 
Colburn. 1823. 


( ‘ OLD-BEATERS can extend a single grain of gold into a leaf 
¥ containing fifty square inches, which leaf may be divided 
into five hundred thousand visible parts; these leaves ure 
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used in gilding; and they are so very thin that 125,000 of 
them, laid on one another and pressed together, will not ex- 
ceed an inch in thickness. It has been calculated, also, that 
a single grain of that metal, expended in covering gold-lace, 
would spread over a surface of nearly thirty square yards. 
As an additional illustration of the infinite extensibility of 
matter, and of the extreme tenuity of gold-leaf, philosophers 
may in future refer to the auto-biography of William Hay- 
ley, Kisq., ‘ the poet of Sussex.’ 

Mr. Hayley kept himself before the public as an author 
during the long period of more than forty years, and was 
caressed and flattered in society; and a certain ease and 
gracefulness distinguished several of his poetical effusions, with 
a degree of good nature, and a moral tendency, which it is im- 
possible not to applaud. In his prose-writings, he is a sort of 
wholesale dealer in superlatives; and almost every body is 
complimented for rare talent,’ extensive knowlege, and the 
most engaging gentleness of disposition.* This uniform 
courtesy, even to adulation, in his expressions concerning all 
those of whom he had occasion to speak, inclined most per- 
sons to give him “ a good word” in return; and most of the 
periodical journalists praised his taste, talents, and accom- 
plishments, till he was very naturally led to believe himself 
to be a genius of the highest excellence, a poet of the first 
water. He was, indeed, an elegant scholar, an industrious 
student, and a very amiable man. Let this ample and well- 
earned praise suffice. He was also in familiar intercourse 
with men of high rank and literary eminence in his day. It 
may have been desirable, therefore, that the Memoirs of such 
a person should be written; although it was not by any 
means necessary or advisable that they should be written in 
two massive quartos. ‘The venial partiality of his editor, 
however, is not yet satisfied; for he tells us that he resigns 
the pen in a pleasing persuasion that another honest chron- 
icler will, in due: time, be found to do more ample justice to 
the merits of his deceased friend. (Vol.ii. p.76.) Ohe! jam 
satis! We get a peep behind the curtain, however, as to 





* The editor, we observe, is not insensible to this singularity of 
style ; for he confesses (vol. ii. p. 220.) that the writings of Hay- 
ley, ‘ though distinguished by ease and gracefulness, are yet oc- 
casionally characterized by feebleness of diction. But this defect 
may be traced to an amiable source; to that exuberance of feeling 
which, at the expence of his better judgment, zmpelled him to in- 
vest with endearing epithets every person and every thing of which 
he had occasion to speak.’ How valueless are the caresses of a 
courtezan, or the civilities of a courtier ! 
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these quartos, through the honest simplicity of Dr. Johnson ; 
who tells us that Hayley ‘secured to himself a very consi- 
derable annuity during the last twelve years of his life,’ in 
consequence of an arrangement with his publisher; a condi- 
tion of which was, that this biographical work should be de- 
livered for the press on the author’s decease. What there is 
to create Dr. Johnson’s surprize and eulogy, in the punctual 
fulfilment of a stipulation advantageous to both parties, we 
are at a loss toimagine. In the leisure of his latter years, 
Mr. Hayley seems to have collected all the quisquilie volantes 
of his study, scraps of poetry, scraps of prose, love-letters, 
love-songs, sonnets, and epitaphs, without number, to swell 
the post-obit bond; and surely the quiet good sense, and we 
shall call it the hereditary and unaffected modesty of his 
editor, the well known “ kinsman” of Cowper, must have 
felt shocked at the self-complacency, to use the mildest term, 
with which ‘ the poet of Sussex’ speaks of his own produc- 
tions in every page, and almost in every paragraph. Like 
another Narcissus, he hangs over the surface of the silver 
fountain, and gazes at his own beloved image with impassion- 
ed admiration as it is reflected in the unruffled waters : 


© Opaca fusus in herba 
Spectat inecpleto mendacem lumine formam, 
Perque oculos perit ipse suos.” (Ovip. Metam.) 


Dr. Johnson tells us very honestly that * he has abstracted 
some passages from the Memoir which, if an opportunity of 
advising had been afforded him, he is persuaded the author 
would himself have omitted.’ We are much obliged to him 
for what little he has done in the way of curtailment, and 
wish that he had ventured to exercise his own judgment more 
freely : but we confess our doubts whether he would so easily 
have obtained his friend’s sanction for it as he seems to 
imagine; because we find Mr. Hayley lamenting when, in 
the evening of his days, he was trying to collect materials for 
his life, that he had made many ineffectual researches for his 
juvenile rhymes. 

Mr. H. informs us that he had a very early passion for 
poetry, and composed with such facility that he might say with 
Ovid, 

© Quicquid volui dicere, versus erat.” 


This early and extreme facility of pouring out verses was per- 
haps one of the reasons which prevented him from making 
more frequently any that were very good, since he mistook 
fluency of diction for the inspiration of genius. His versifi- 
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cation, though thus easy, is unimpassioned and monotonous; 
and his conceptions, rarely original, are tame and feeble. 
Pope is well known to have ‘lisped in numbers ;” and, when 
Milton wrote not in verse, to borrow his own phrase, he had 
the use * but of his left hand.” Pope’s Ode on Solitude and 
Cde on Silence were both composed when he was twelve 
years old ; his Pastorals and Windsor Forest were written at 
about sixteen; and even his Essay on Criticism before he had 
reached twenty. ‘The prematurity of Pope’s mind, indeed, 
was truly wonderful. Not only were his diction the most 
polished and his numbers the most musical that can be im- 
agined, but he displayed an extent of observation, a force 
of thought, a variety of illustration, and a minuteness of dis- 
crimination, even in these early productions, which mark a 
most vigorous intellect and excursive fancy. He was a poet 
by profession as well as by nature: — poetry was the business 
of his life, and he made himself master of it. His verses run 
like a stream of quicksilver, polished, weighty, and fluent: 
but they were not extracted from the rich mine without labor. 
His diligence in correcting, amending, supplying deficiencies, 
and retrenching exuberances, was never exhausted; he was 
never tired of the task of finishing, * nil actum reputans dum 
quid superesset agendum.” Mr. Hayley’s friend Cowper 
under-rated Pope, not merely as the author of a translation 
of Homer which he deceived himself in expecting to supplant, 
but as an original poet; and, at the suggestion of Mr. Hay- 
ley, he wrote a few stanzas in compliment to the fanciful and 


dazzling poetry of Darwin.* He thus speaks of Pope in his 
“ Table Talk :” 


‘© Then Pope, as harmony itself exact, 
In verse well disciplined, complete, compact, 
Gave virtue and morality a grace 
That, quite eclipsing pleasure’s painted face, 
Levied a tax of wonder and applause 
E’en on the fools that trampled on their laws. 
But he (his musical finesse was such, 
So nice his ear, so delicate his touch, ) 
Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 
And every warbler has his tune by heart.” 


How any person, who can discern the beauty of the descrip- 
tive passages of Windsor Forest, and the poignant wit and 
_ sprightly imagery of the Lape of the Lock ; —- how any per- 
son who had a heart to feel the glowing conceptions and 
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* See Hayley’s Life of Cowper, vol. ii. p. 56. (quarto edition.) 
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touching tenderness of the Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, and 
the solemn pathos of the Elegy to an unfortunate Lady, not 
to mention the pungent satire of Te Dunciad, and the know- 
lege of human character displayed in the Ethic Epistles ; — 
how any person, and that person a poet of such fine genius as 
Cowper, should have been so insensible to the various excel 
lencies of these pieces as to say that Pope made poetry a * mere 
mechanic art,” is to us perfectly incomprehensible. ‘That 
** every warbler has his tune by heart” is true: but a higher 
compliment could scarcely have been bestowed; and it re- 
ceives a double value because it was evidently intended as a 
satire. Enough of Pope, however; for, as the present bio-~ 
grapher observes, when something has reluctantly diverted 
him for a page or two from the great object of his work, him- 
self, — ‘it is time to direct our attention to the poet of Sussex.’ 
‘ The future author,’ — ‘ the poet who inherited from his 
great-uncle the name of William,’ — was born in Chichester, 
29th Oct. 1745. His father died during his infancy, but he 
enjoyed the advantage of having a mother in whom were cen- 
tered all the virtues and graces of the female sex. To an 
affectionate disposition and placid temper, she united great 
good sense and firmness of character: she devoted all her 
own faculties of mind to the developement and cultivation of 
those of her son; and the latter, deeply sensible of the obli- 
gation, repaid it by every action which filial love and gratitude 
could inspire. By a dreadful illness while at school, and 
some mismanagement or neglect there, he became extremely 
emaciated; ‘ three of his vertebrae were absolutely dislocated ;’ 
and his mental faculties were so entirely and for so long a time 
suspended, that they were in imminent peril of destruction. 
At length, however, his dormant reason was restored; and 
the crippled, helpless, state in which Hayley lingered gave him 
an early relish for study, as the only amusement in which he 

could engage. He represents his passion for poetry as havin 
arisen from hearing poems read to him with great taste jo 
feeling by his mother. Having regained his strength, he was 
sent to Eton: but, like his friend Cowper, he found the ty- 
ranny of a public school intolerable, and ever afterward 
looked back to this period of wretchedness with indignation 
and disgust. He passed his time in a much more agreeable 
manner at Cambridge, where he was entered at Trinity-Hall ; 
dividing his attention between poetry, drawing, of which he 
was very fond, and academic pursuits. As the students at 
Trinity- Hall, however, under the plea of devoting themselves 
to the civil law, are exempt from the public exercises of the 
Bb 2 Uni- 
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University, he never appeared in the schools as a disputant, 
and left college without taking a degree. 

Although he chose the law as a profession,. he soon found 
the pursuits of it ill calculated to his taste and favorite occu- 
pations; and, moreover, the ‘ young poet of Sussex’ about 
this time fell desperately 1 in love: — no very uncommon inci- 
dent in any man’s life; particularly in that of one who could 
address his mistress in Ovidian couplets, and who had all the 
little armoury of Cupid at his command. ‘This first attach- 
ment, however, was abruptly broken off; and the editor, with 
more delicacy than the author, has omitted the publication of 
certain letters between the parties, which, no doubt, would 
have let us into all the particulars of an affair that is fre- 
quently occurring in private families, and is not very interest- 
ing to other people. Would that the editor had always 
exercised the same discretion ! Hayley had a very ardent af- 
fection for the gentle Frances of Watergate, (Miss Page,) 
who afterward married Mr. Thomas, M. "Pp. for Chichester, 
and died in the year 1807: on which Jast occasion the veteris 
vestigia flamme were indicated; and Hayley wrote both an 
epitaph and some stanzas on the funeral of this earliest ob- 
ject of his love, which shew how indelible was the impression 
on his heart. ‘The void occasioned by the loss of his first 
lady was doubtless painful, and perhaps added to the natural 
susceptibility of his feelings: for we very soon find him wooing 
another mistress, the friend and beloved confidante of her 
whom the demon of intrigue had snatched away from him. 
After a history of his second courtship, a few love-letters, and 
an account of some love-arrangements, we learn that Mr. 
Hayley married in the year 1769 the daughter of the Dean of 
Chichester, Miss Eliza Ball. This proved, however, an un- 
fortunate connection ; and, without pretending to any over- 
refined and sensitive delicacy, we cannot help thinking that 
much concerning the calamity of this interesting and pitiable 
lady had _ better “have been omitted. Kvery body knows the 
extreme caution with which Mr. Hayley touched on the men- 
tal infirmity of Cowper: he hung over the malady of his 
friend as the weeping willow bends over a tomb, hiding it 
from observance ; — and it is with the greater astonishment, 
therefore, that we see him unscrupulously exposing to the 
public gaze a malady of the same nature with which his own 
wife was afflicted. If, in writing the biography of Cowper, 
he suppressed much which he ought to have disclosed, in 
writing the biography of himself he has exposed much which 
he might with more delicacy have suppressed. 
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The vivid ideas of poetical youth, Mr. Hayley truly re- 


marks, are ever ready to fabricate the most splendid visions ; 
and, feeling * great facility in dramatic composition,’ as he 
complacently assures us, and remembering that Dryden had 
once engaged to produce four new plays” in every year, he 
deemed himself modest in his purpose of composing only two. 
The history of his coup d’cssai furnishes an anecdote so 
characteristic of the man of the world, that we are tempted to 
transcribe it. While Hayley was meditating on various sub- 
jects for a tragic drama, he chanced to read in a news-paper 
some incidents that struck him as furnishing a good ground- 
work. <A respectable father had the misfor tune of finding his 
son condemned for a capital offence: to avoid the shame of a 
public execution, he supplied this son with poison; and, when 
it was too late, he heard that his pardon had been obtained ! 
This was the r asis of The Afflicted Father.” 


The sanguine author, and a few of his confidential friends, 
anand to themselves much delight, in the prospect of seeing 
the chief character most advantageously represented by their 
favourite Powell; as the poet had formed the part of Velasco, 
with a view to the peculiar excellence of that very pathetic actor. 
His hopes of seeing this play most favourably introduced on the 
stage arose from the following circumstance: It was highly ap- 
proved by his friend Mr. Garnier, of Wickham, who happened to 
be very intimate with the manager, Garrick. Garnier had been 
a school-fellow of Hayley, and had married one of his relations, 
the eldest daughter of Sir John Miller, of Lavant, first cousin to 
the mother of the poet. With his usual good nature and lively 
spirit, this gentleman engaged to procure the genuine sentiments 
of Garrick on the merits of the tragedy; and he took the best 
possible steps for that purpose. 

‘ He said to him, “ Garrick, I have a play for you, of which I 
think highly. But you shall judge for yourself. All I ask of 
you is sincerity. If you think it unfit for the stage, send it back 
to me with any mark of rejection, and we will pester you no 
more on the subject: but if you think of it as I do, and resolve 
to produce it, I will then bring to you my friend, the author. 
But remember you are upon honour, and engaged not to ask 
even his name, unless you bave previously determined to try the 
success of the play.” After the anxious suspense of a few weeks, 
Hayley received a most encouraging billet from his friend, to say, 
that he had promised to carry him, the next Saturday morning, to 
breakfast in Southampton-Street with Garrick, who was delighted 
with the tragedy. 

‘ Saturday morning arrived, and the exulting poet trod on air 
in his way to the house of the manager. The guests were ushered 
into a little private room, where Garrick soon saluted them with 
a profusion of compliments. He said to the poet, “ Sir, I have 
perused your tragedy with great attention and pleasure; I assure 
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ou, that I have not seen, for years, any new production of which 
pore entertain such very high expectation. But we will talk 
of it more at large some early day in next week, for Mrs. Garrick 
is now expecting us to breakfast with her and a few friends. 
Here is a gentleman here, Mr. Hayley, who knows you very well, 
and speaks of you with infinite commendation.” He then named 
a literary acquaintance of the poet, who instantly said, “ Is he 
with you to-day, Sir? Iam sorry for it.”—-** Why so?” replied 
Garrick. — “ I will tell you very frankly,” resumed the poet ; 
‘‘ he is a man of admirable talents and most fascinating manners ; 
but he has some very singular peculiarities of character, and he 
will be deeply, though perhaps not ostensibly, affronted, that I 
did not engage him, instead of my friend Garnier, to introduce 
me to Mr. Garrick.” — “ No! no!” exclaimed the courtly mana- 
ger, “ he speaks of you in the most affectionate terms; but 
come, my dear sirs, breakfast is waiting for us.” The poet and 
his friend were then ushered to Mrs. Garrick, who presided at 
her tea-table, with three or four very agreeable literati in her 
party. The conversation was lively and general; a new appoint- 
ment was made, in private, by the manager, before Hayley and 
his friend withdrew, that they should both breakfast with him 
again on the Tuesday following, and settle all particulars relating 
to their dramatic business. After breakfast, on the appointed 
Tuesday, Mr. Garnier said to their host, ‘“‘ Well, Garrick, let us 
now proceed to your promise! what day have you fixed for the 
first rehearsal ?” 

‘ The manager assumed a face in which politeness vainly en- 
deavoured to disguise his perplexity; and, with much embar- 
rassment, he said, ‘“* Why, faith! I have not been able to fix a 
day ; I have been re-considering the tragedy : it is most elegantly 
written, it is a charming composition to recite to a small circle, 
but, I am afraid it is net calculated for stage-effect. However, 
it shall certainly be played, if you desire it.”” —‘“ Ono! by no 
means,” mildly said the poet, with suppressed indignation, at the 
duplicity of the manager, ‘ I shall instantly put it into my pocket, 
and 1 am very sorry, Sir, that it has given you so much trouble.” 
Garrick burst again into a profusion of new civilities, and offers 
of tlie kindest good offices upon any future occasion. Mrs. Gar- 
rick seemed desirous of soothing the spirit of the poet by personal 
flattery ; and the first hopes of his tragedy thus ended in a farce 
of adulation. It was a bitter disappointment to lose the fair 
prospect of seeing a favourite drama well played; but the morti- 
fication was felt much more severely by the wife and mother of the 
poet, than by himself. During the hubble-bubble rejection of 
the tragedy, by Garrick, the poet had felt a little like Ariosto 
when scolded by his father, and instead of lamenting his own 
defects, he was struck with the idea, what a fine comic scene he 
could make of the important personage who was giving him a 
lecture. Indeed, a disappointed poet with his deluded and 
angry friend, and a shuffling manager and the manager’s meddling 
wife, afforded ample materials for a comedy. But although the 
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laughable group struck the fancy of Hayley in that point of 
view, he wrote nothing on the occasion, but employed his vivacity 
in soothing and cheering the vexed and irritated spirit of his 
Eliza, whose indignation had been peculiarly excited against 
Mrs. Garrick, as the manager had incautiously betrayed what ought 
to have been a secret, of his wife; and was weak enough to say, 
that she thought the tragedy not pathetic. This appeared such an 
insult against the talents of her husband, as the feeling Eliza 
found it hardly possible to forgive.’ . 


On the other hand, the open conduct of Mr. Colman, to whom 
Hayley sent a tragedy called * The Syrian Queen,” founded 
on the Rodogune of Corneille, forms a contrast to the smiling 
duplicity of Garrick: for, with equal candor and politeness, he 
gave his opinion at once that it was not adapted to represent- 
ation. The author, however, though disappointed, was by no 
means humbled in his own opinion ; he felt no flickering of his 
poetic flame, prophetic of its extinction, but on the contrary 
resolved to fan it into a more dazzling blaze. In short, he 
determined to begin an epic poem. ‘This was about the 
year 1771. — He now left London, and retired to the shade 
of his hereditary oaks at Eartham, where he poured forth in- 
numerable verses on every occasion. In 1774, he lost his be- 
loved mother, and wrote a neat and affectionate Latin epitaph 
to her memory. It is scarcely civil to pass over the endless 
effusions of the * young poet of Sussex’ unnoticed, and sto 
to applaud the first that we find from another hand : but there 
is something so chaste and simple in the following lines by 


Mr. Thornton, a college-friend of Hayley, that we cannot 
resist the temptation. 


‘ Thornton’s praise of matrimony, and his own very sweet do- 
mestic character, induced his correspondent to recommend to hig 
notice a very lovely damsel of Sussex, to whose charms he wag 
so far from being insensible, that he composed and applied to her 


the following imitation of a little poem that he particularly ad- 
mired of the President Montesquieu. 


‘ The Portrait. 
‘ To Zara still her beauties are unknown; 
But hidden from herself alone : 
With charms profusely blest, 
Candour, benevolence, and peace 
She studies to increase, 
Regardless of the rest. 


‘ The hyacinth thus raises not her head 
Above the flowers around her spread, 
Unconscious of her sweets ; 
And in the humble vale would die, 
Unless the curious eye 
Sought out her Jone retreats. 
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‘ Her passions glow with temperate desire; 
Constant and calm, as vestal fire, 
And as the altar pure : 


Her eyes, which dangerously shine, 
To earth their beams decline, 
Unwilling to allure. 


‘ Nature, whose simple hand the virgin drest, 
On her bright countenance imprest 
The image. of her mind: 
By sense enlightened and amused, 
Timid, but unconfused, 
Ingenuous, tho’ refined. 
‘ Parental love! resign thy sacred trust, 
For thou hast been completely just, 
And perfected the flower : 
Fond Hymen shall mature the fruit, 
Whence other plants may shoot 
To deck thy richest bower.’ 


Mr. Thornton was a man of accomplished mind and agree- 
able manners; and his premature death in the year 1780 was 
considered by his friend Hayley as one of the severest calami- 
ties that he ever had to sustain. 

It is impossible not to admire the extraordinary persever- 
ance of Hayley in his literary pursuits, notwithstanding the 
mortification of occasional discouragements. We call them 
occasional, because, although he can scarcely be said ever to 
have risen much above mediocrity, but often to have fallen be- 
low it, he was on the whole a popular and successful writer. In 
early life,ihe was attacked with ophthalmia: but this complaint, 
peculiarly distressing to the student, and with which he was 
afflicted for a great many years, was never allowed to serve 
evei: as an excuse for the slightest relaxation. He was un- 
fortunate as a dramatist ; and the very names of his plays are 
scarcely known. ‘* The Viceroy” was the title of a tragedy 
which Mr. Harris refused to act. “ Lord Russell,” and the 
‘© Two Connoisseurs,” were acted at the Haymarket. ‘ Mar- 
cella” was performed at the same time at Covent-Garden un- 
successfully, but with better fortune at Drury-Lane. These 
and some others failing, the sanguine and courageous author 
projected to bring out a French drama on the Paxisian stage ! 
but ** Les préjugés abolis, ou ? Anglois juste envers les Frangois,” 
could not obtain the honor of a representation. ‘The reason 
assigned to the author for declining the proffered novelty was 
its inadmissibility on account of the chastity of the Parisian 
theatre: for he had introduced a courtezan, it seems, among 
his secondary characters, and the delicacy of France could not 
tolerate any personage confessedly destitute of continence ! ! 
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The most popular of Hayley’s poems was “* The Triumphs 
of Temper ;” and, in our estimation, very deservedly, for it is 
a production of great merit both in its tendency and execution. 
Female foibles have frequently been the subject of delicate 
and sometimes of very coarse raillery, among satirists: but 
Mr. Hayley aspired to delineate the engaging features of fe- 
male excellence, and with this view was desirous of painting his 
Serena as a most lovely, engaging, and accomplished charac- 
ter. His observation of the effects of spleen, on the female 
character, induced him to believe that he might render an im- 
portant service to social life, if his poetry could induce his 
young and fair readers to cultivate the gentle qualities of the 
heart, and maintain a constant flow of good temper. Such 
were the object and tendency of this little poem, and it was 
not inoperative: for ‘ he has been heard to declare that the 
sweetest reward he ever received, as an author, was a cordial 
declaration from a very good and sensible mother of a large 
family, that she was truly indebted to the work in question 
for an absolute and delightful reformation in the conduct 
and character of her eldest daughter ; who, by an ambition to 
imitate Serena, was metamorphosed from a creature of a most 
perverse and intractable spirit into the most docile and dutiful 
of children” We give this anecdote because it is a mint- 
stamp, designating the purity and value of the poem. In its 
execution, too, it has far greater merit than any other poem by 
Mr. Hayley that we can now call to mind: thoughit has not 
much to boast on the score of originality, for “ ‘The Rape of 
the Lock” was obviously the prototype... Sophrosyne is the 
suardian sprite of Serena, as Ariel is of Belinda. The de- 
scription of Serena’s person, and the introduction of the 
machinery in the two first cantos, ave beautiful: but the 
abode of Spleen, which entirely occupies the third canto, is 
described with tiresome minuteness; indeed, the personifi- 
cation of human passions is a task of no easy achievement. 
Pope’s Cave of Spleen in “ The Rape of the Lock,” and 
which Hayley had in his eye, is described with his accustom- 
ed force and brevity: but Pope knew better than to detain 
his readers long in a dreary region, surrounded with fantastic 
objects of gloom and melancholy. ‘The sixth canto of “ The 
Triumphs of Temper” is excellent; and the description of the 
Masquerade would not easily admit of improvement. — 
“© The Triumph of Music” was a production of later date: a 
common-place story, told in a common-place manner ; 
while the heaviness and monotony of the versification are 


scarcely relieved by the introduction of a few indifferent 
hymns, songs, and sonnets. 
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The history of an author is very little more than the history 
of his works; and a reference to our General Index will en- 
able our readers to indulge any curiosity which they may en- 
tertain as to our opinion of their respective merits and 
defects. — As the best of Hayley’s poems is his “ Triumphs of 
Temper,” so perhaps the best of his prose-works is his * Life 
of Milton.” His motives for undertaking that biography were so - 
praiseworthy that, had the execution been of an inferior cast, 
we should have touched on its defects with great reluctance: 
but Hayley was really fired with his subject, and has written on 
this occasion with more vigor than on any other. Every body 
knows that Milton had the misfortune to fall into the hands 
of the Philistine Dr. Samuel Johnson. Even with him, an at- 
tempt to depreciate the poetical merits of the great bard would 
too surely and speedily have recoiled on the critic, and a reluc- 
tant homage is consequently paid to his exalted genius: but Mil- 
ton was a republican, and Johnson indulged an inverate hatred 
towards every thing allied to republicanism. With malicious 
perversity, therefore, he labored to tarnish the lustre of his re- 
putation ; lending a greedy ear to any tale which could bring 
his virtues into suspicion, or throw a shade over his character. 
Every thing that is illiberal, every thing that is of ill report, 
every thing that is insidious, and which could by misconstruc- 
tion dishonor Milton, was seized with avidity. Mr. Hayley 
earned the honor of tearing open: the veil of obloquy which 
Johnson had cast over this immortal poet ; and every person 
who admires the genius of Milton, and his high patriotic vir- 
tues, must feel himself under an obligation for the achieve- 
ment. Mr. H.’s work, indeed, is not faultless: but, if he 
indulged in too ardent a panegyric on the personal and do- 
mestic virtues of Milton, as well as in a just and honest pane- 
gyric on his political merits, the error is venial. He was 
engaged in a struggle with a powerful opponent: he had to 
overcome a mighty resistance: he was obliged to put every 
nerve and every muscle on its full stretch ; and it was necessary 
to employ the language of warm and animated commendation, 
in order to neutralize the effects of cold-blooded obloquy and 
bitter invective. 

Hayley was in habits of familiar intercourse with Gibbon : 


‘« T only read him a few detached passages from the second 
part: after finishing the first, and upon hearing my vindication 
of our divine bard from the charge of servility and adulation, 
he said, ‘It is so able a defence, that I seriously do not think 
the two chancellors, Thurlow and Loughborough united, could 
have produced a better, had they been employed professionally ; 
but I still think it the defence of an advocate ;’ intimating, that 
had he been on a jury to try the poet on the charge, he must 
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have pronounced him guilty. No! I replied, it is not the defence 
of an advocate; but the simple dictates of truth and affection. 
Thurlow and Loughborough might have argued for him more 
eloquently, but they could not love him so well; and I am afraid 
that Milton, were he living, might despise them both.” ’ 


It is worthy of notice that the first introduction of Hayley 
to Cowper was occasioned by some apprehensions which the 
former entertained, of a collision between his * Life of Mil- 
ton” and a similar undertaking in which it was rumoured 


that the latter was engaged. ‘The history of this we shall 
give in his own words : 


‘ It happened, that when the benevolent enthusiast, Dr. Warner, 
arrived at Eartham, Hayley had been induced, by some para- 


graphs in a newspaper, to write the following letter and sonnet 
to the poet of Weston: 


‘« Dear Sir, Feb. '7. 1792, Eartham, near Chichester. 

‘« J have often been tempted by affectionate admiration of 
your poetry to trouble you with a ietter; but I have repeatedly 
checked myself, in recollecting that the vanity of believing our- 
selves distantly related in spirit to a man of genius, is but a sorry 
apology for intruding on his time. 

‘« Though I resisted my desire of professing myself your 
friend, that I might not disturb you with intrusive familiarity, I 
cannot resist a desire equally affectionate, of disclaiming an idea 
which I am told is imputed to me, of considering myself, on a 
recent occasion, as an antagonist to you. Allow me, therefore, 
to say, I was solicited to write a Life of Milton, for Boydell and 
Nicol, before I had the least idea that you and Mr. Fuseli 
were concerned in a project similar to theirs. When I first 
heard of your intention, I was apprehensive that we might un- 
designedly thwart each other; but on seeing your proposals, I 
am agreeably persuaded, that our respective labours will be far 
from clashing ; as it is your design to illustrate Milton with a 
series of notes, and I only mean to execute a more candid life of 
him than his late biographer has given us, upon a plan that will, 
I flatter myself, be particularly pleasing to those who love the 
author as we do. 

‘s¢ As to the pecuniary interest of those persons who venture 
large sums in expensive decorations of Milton, I am persuaded 
his expanding glory will support them all. Every splendid edition, 
where the merits of the pencil are in any degree worthy of the 
poet, will, I think, be secure of success. 1 wish it cordially to 
all; as I have great affection for the arts, and a sincere regard 
for those whose talents reflect honour upon them. 

‘« To you, my dear Sir, I have a grateful attachment, for the 
infinite delight which your writings have afforded me; and if, 
in the course of your work, 1 have any opportunity to serve or 
oblige you, I shall seize it with that friendly spirit which has 
impelled me at present to assure you both in prose and rhyme, 
that 1 am your very cordial admirer, W. Hay ey. 
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« «¢ P.S.— I wrote the enclosed sonnet on being told that our 
names had been idly printed together, in a newspaper, as hostile 
competitors. Pray forgive its poetical defects, for its affectionate 
sincerity. 

‘«¢ From my ignorance of your address, I send this to your 
booksellers, by a person commissioned to place my name in the 
list of your subscribers; and let me add, if you ever wish to form 
a new collection of names for any similar purpose, I entreat you 
to honour me so far as to rank mine, of your own accord, among 
those of your sincerest friends. — Adieu!” 


‘ Sonnet. — To Witti1AmM Cowper, Esq. 


‘ On hearing that our Names had been idly mentioned in a News- 
paper, as Competitors in a Life of Milton. 


‘ Cowper! delight of all who justly prize 
The splendid magic of a strain divine, 
That sweetly tempts th’ enlightened soul to rise! 
As sun-beams lure an eagle to the skies! 
Poet ! to whom I feel my heart incline 
As to a friend endeared by virtue’s ties ; 
Ne’er shall my name in pride’s contentious line 
With hostile emulation cope with thine. 
No, let us meet with kind fraternal aim, 
Where Milton’s shrine invites a votive throng. 
With thee I share a passion for his fame, 
His zeal for truth, his scorn of venal blame: 
But thou hast rarer gifts ; to thee belong 
His harp of highest tone, his sanctity of song. 


‘ When Hayley had prepared the letter and verses to attend 
it, his natural reserve made him hesitate whether he should thus 
intrude on the retired poet of Weston or not. The warm- 
hearted Dr. Warner decided the point by saying, he was confi- 
dent that Cowper would be highly pleased with the packet ; 
and by offering to convey it immediately, in person, to his book- 
seller, Johnson, of St. Paul’s. The incidents that followed his 
prompt execution of that friendly office, the singular deten- 
tion of the packet in the hands of the bookseller, and all the 
reciprocal kindness and intimacy, that rapidly grew between the 
poet of Weston and the recluse of Eartham, from their frequent 
letters and subsequent visits to each other, are so circumstantially 
displayed in Hayley’s Life of Cowper, that it is unnecessary to 
-expatiate in this work on the particulars of their intercourse. 
It will be sufficient to notice, as they occur, the times of their 
meeting, and the cordial admiration and love with which Hayley 


described his incomparable friend of Weston to his various cor- 
respondents.’ 


So far from clashing with each other, it is very well known 
that they co-operated in their work ; that is to say, Cowper, 
who was at the time engaged in making a complete transla- 
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tion of Milton’s Latin and Italian poetry, permitted Hayley 
to insert any passages and poems that he chose in his bio- 
graphy ; and Hayley did himself credit in profiting by the per- 
mission: he paid a just homage to the superior genius of his 
friend, and improved his own production, by interspersing the 
elegant and spirited version of Cowper. ‘The Life of Milton 
was published in 1794. 


Here we must pause for the present, intending to resume 
the subject in a future Number. 


[Zo be continued.] 





Art. IV. Narrative of a Voyage round the World, in the Uranie 
and Physicienne Corvettes, commanded by Captain Freycinet, 
during the Years 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820; ona scientific 
Expedition undertaken by Order of the French Government. 
In a Series of Letters to a Friend, by J. Arago, Draftsman to 
the Expedition. With Twenty-six Engravings. To which is 
prefixed, the Report made to the Academy of Sciences, on the 


general Results of the Expedition. 4to. pp.616. 2/. 13s. 6d. 
Boards. Treutteland Co. 1823. 


W irH the names of Freycinet and Arago, we naturally as- 
sociate the pursuits of geographical and nautical science. 
On the present occasion, however, we are honestly forewarned 
to expect no records of winds and currents, longitudes and 
latitudes, variations of the compass, and such barbarous and 
tiresome details; and, in strict accordance with this startlin 
premonition, we are, throughout the narrative, very completely 
debarred not only from technical phraseology, but from those 
professional details, and from most of that physical inform- 
ation, which the circumnavigation of the globe may be fairly 
presumed to suggest. ‘This lack of useful and important 
knowlege is but poorly compensated by pages of rash or ex- 
aggerated statements, by strained antithesis, sickly sentiment- 
ality, and reiterated lamentations over absence from home; 
or by occasional passages which render the letters very unfit 
for the drawing-room table. ‘These remarks, however, it ma 
well be conceived, do not apply to the prefixed report, which 
is drawn up by Messrs. De Humboldt, Desfontaines, De Roe- 
sel, Biot, Thenard, Gay-Lussac, and Arago (the author’s 
brother); for these gentlemen have ably acquitted themselves 
of their commission, by stating in clear and unaffected Jan- 
guage the principal objects and results of the voyage. Their 
highly favorable anticipations of Captain Freycinet’s own re- 
lation of his expedition induce us to waive any farther notice 
of their very succinct analysis; and M. Arago’s loose and 
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rambling correspondence scarcely deserves profound discussion 
or lengthened commentary. 7 

His letters, in number 164, are addressed to M. Battle, 
‘ the friend of his boyish days.’ The first four, when divested 
of mournful adieus to his native country, present us with a few 
very general and superficial remarks on Lyons, Marseilles, and 
Toulon. The Champ de Bataille, in the last-mentioned town, 
is said to be * adorned by the handsome houses which border 
it, and by alleys of elms and plantains, of prodigious height.’ 
The word in italics is, possibly, an inadvertent translation of 
platanes: but, not having the original at hand, we are uncer- 
tain whether the blunder be attributable to the author or to his 
translator. We were, also, nota little startled to learn that 
people in authority frequently select their servants from among 
the galley-slaves; nay, that these convicts are employed. as 
tutors to young ladies! Over such depravity of the parental 
feelings, we were prepared for a flood of briny tears: but the 
letter-writer is satisfied with assuring us that he can never fall 
in love with a girl who has submitted to such tuition. 

The Uranie appears to have taken her departure from 
Toulon on the 17th of September, 1817; to have encounter- 
ed some boisterous weather at the outset ; and, in a few days 
afterward, to have reached Majorca and Minorca. She then 
proceeded to Gibraltar; where the interview with its governor, 
General Don, has quite the air of a mysterious caricature, 
for, if ‘a faint smile played on the lips’ of that gentleman, 
how could the author divine that it was ‘ the first for these 
ten years? He leaves the fortifications, however, with the 
most decided conviction of their impregnability. — His ac- 
count of the Canary islands presents us with nothing new, 
and closes with a reference to the more ample recitals of Bory 
de Saint-Vincent and Humboldt. — The writer’s emotions, 
on coming in sight of Rio Janeiro, must have been of a very 
mingled and complex description; for ‘ he went on deck with 
a heavy heart,’ —‘ a smile of satisfaction played on his lips,’ 
— ‘ the thoughts of his native country were dispelled,’ — ‘ a 
tear hung on his eye-lashes,’ — and he called aloud for the 
valleys of the Pyrénées, for his family, and for the friends of his 
juvenile years. Here he accidentally encountered M. Hogen- 
dorp, once a French General, and Aide-de-camp to Napoleon, 
but now a tiller of the ground, and a manufacturer of char- 
coal; who had fled from the hatred of men, the tumult of 
cities, and the intrigues of courts. 

The upper classes of Portuguese in Brazil are represented 
as dull and monotonous in society, never venturing to talk of 
politics, but addicted to cabal and rivalships, covetous of 
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titles and honors, and the slaves of Juxury and pleasure. Al- 


though the police is rigid, and numerously ramified, crimes are 


of frequent occurrence, because less pains are taken to pre- 
vent than to punish them. 


‘ I had just firished reading Raynal,’ says M. Arago, ‘ when I 
arrived at Brazil. I imagined myself transported to the seat of 
pleasure. How egregiousiy was I mistaken! Our philosopher, 
after describing the graces and the loveliness of the Brazilian 
females, gravely asserts, from his closet, that at night they throw 
flowers on the Europeans passing under their windows. Times 


are, alas! exceedingly altered : it is not with roses that the streets 
are now strewed.’ 


Both the Mint and the Custom-house are represented as 
scenes of extortion; and the acting at the theatre incurs the 
author’s unmixed reprobation. At Rio, we are moreover told, 
are professors and academicans who receive their salaries, but 
neither lecture nor meet in their corporate capacity. The sale 
and the treatment of slaves are portrayed in shocking, and, we 
trust, somewhat overcharged, colors: but it is admitted that 
these unfortunate beings are seldom punished with death juri- 
dically, even for capital offences; and that, if they run off, 
they are not always diligently pursued. The priests are very 
numerous, and very lazy; and the frequency of religious pro- 
cessions has made them degenerate into scenes of bustle and 
amusement. We can believe that ‘ it is customary for the 
English to ridicule the Brazilians, and for the latter to hate 
the English : but that ‘both nations are right we deny. — All 
handicraft arts are here at a low ebb, and agricultural and 
other implements are rude and ill contrived. The monks, 
who swarm in every street, are depicted in the most odious 
colors, as sluggards, libertines, and hypocrites ; and as insinu- 
ating themselves into families to embitter the domestic circle 
with hatred and dissension. 

Some of M. Arago’s positicns are more remarkable for 
their point than for their correctness. ‘Thus, he prefaces a 
bundle of anecdotes by observing that ‘ physical motion 
fatigues the body; moral motion refreshes the mind.’ Now 
it is obvious that physical motion, in due moderation, recreates 
and invigorates the body, and induces fatigue only when 
pushed to excess, or unduly prolonged ; and that moral mo- 
tion, on the other hand, when sudden or violent, may totally 
unhinge the mind. We shall quote, however, one or two of 
his facts, which he deems so refreshing to the mental powers. 

‘ A very wealthy goldsmith had, among his slaves, a negro from 
the coast of Mosambique, on whom he daily tried the strength 
of his arm. Ill usage and privations had rendered this poor 
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wretch so imbecile, that every morning he went regularly and 
held forth his left hand to his master, who fastened it ina vice, 
while, with a large file, he filed away his fingers by little and 
little. . . . . The fingers were all gone, when the master again 
summoned him, as usual, into his presence, and ordered him to 
hold out his right hand. Inflamed with rage at this requisition, 
the black seized the same file by which he had been so cruelly 
mutilated, and struck his master with it till he extended him life- 
less on the floor. He then flew to St. Christopher’s, and loudly 
insisted on seeing the king; the monarch ordered the slave to be 
admitted. The latter, throwing himself at his feet, confessed 
that he had just committed murder. — ‘‘ Unhappy wretch! what 
induced you to perpetrate the crime ?” — “ Revenge.” — ‘‘ What 
had been done to you?” — “ Look at this mutilated hand.” — 
‘* What fault had you committed to be thus treated ?” — “ I do 
not know.” — ‘“* Let the witnesses be sent for immediately, and 
meanwhile let this man * be taken care of.’ — They arrived, and 
attested the innocence of the negro. — “* You are free,” said the 
king; “‘ these two slaves of your master’s are yours, and I give 
you part of his wealth to set you up with. Remember your suf- 
ferings and your master’s punishment: go.” 

‘ A monk of Rio harboured revenge against a Frenchman, who 
had supplanted him with his mistress. He called a negro, and 
said to him, “ Hark’ye, here are three piastres; they shall be 
yours if, by means of this knife, you dispatch, in less than half 
an hour, the Frenchman who has just gone into that shop. Will 

ou do it?” — ** Give me the knife.” — ‘“* Mind; he has a hat in 
the French fashion, and a very short blue coat. T’ll wait for you.” 
— ‘ Prepare your piastres.” ....A man quitted the shop, and 
fell dead two paces from the door. ‘* Wretch!” cried the monk, 
‘you have not killed the man I described; you have committed 
an useless crime, and shall have nothing for your pains.” The 
culprit, filled with indignation, and careless of life, named his em- 
ployer, and delivered himself up to the crowd collected round the 
corpse. The affair was brought before the proper tribunal: the 
slave was sent to Angola, and the monk sentenced to two years’ 
confinement in his convent.’ — 

‘ I have seen —yes, I have myself seen — two young ladies, 
whose countenances wore the expression of mildness and benevo- 
lence, endeavour, by way of pastime, to cut, at a certain distance 
with a whip, the face of a negro: whom they had ordered not to 
stir from the spot. This exercise seemed to amuse them. I 
would mention their names if their father, who came in after the 
first essay, had not severely reprimanded them for their cruelty. 
This I saw with my own eyes.’ 


The thirty-sixth letter exhibits a rapid and bloody sketch 
of the native tribes of the interior of Brazil: but, as the 
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writer takes his reports at second-hand, his readers will 
receive them with grains of allowance. 

On the 29th of January, 1818, the Uranie sailed from Rio 
for the Cape of Good Hope. M. Arago’s description of 
Cape-Town offers little that has not been noticed by preced- 
ing voyagers. ‘The state of the public library is treated in a 
style of contemptuous derision, as if even its existence were 
unknown to most of the inhabitants. — The history of the 


political shoemaker, though possibly exaggerated, is related 


with much lively humor: but it is too long for an extract. 

At the Isle of France, symptoms of nostalgia again break 
forth ; for the population and the language are French ; and 
industry, civilization, the arts, talents, and ever y thing that i is 
attractive and praiseworthy, are concentrated in the island. 
Yet this matchless picture of perfect worth and felicity does 
not altogether harmonize with the early dissoluteness of man- 
ners ascribed to the youth, and to the Creole females. — ‘The 
loss of property and lives, occasioned by an extensive con- 
flagration in 1816, and by a destructive hurricane in 1818, is 
deplored in animated and pathetic language. — A dash of the 
pen annihilates the spell which imagination had thrown around 
the localities and the personages of St. Pierre’s Paul and Vir- 
ginia. — ‘The condition of slaves in this island appears to be 
much more fortunate than in Brazil: but the author descants 
with reprehensible complacency on the lewdness of their de- 
portment, and their lascivious dances. Having been admitted 
to the honors of the society of the Oval Table, he represents 
its members as men of wit, literary accomplishment, correct 
principles, and honorable feelings. 

Some letters are next devoted to the Isle of Bourbon, of 
which the colonists are rather an agricultural than an educated 
people, whose mannets are little calculated to captivate stran- 
gers ; yet they finally share the author’s good opinion. He 
briefly adverts to the different sorts of produce, as cloves, nut- 
megs, the sugar-cane, &c. reared in this volcanic region; and 
he shortly sketches the characteristic traits of the respective 
castes of the slave-population, referring (as on a former occa- 
sion) to M. Bory de Saint Vincent’s voyage for a more full 
and accurate account of the island. 

As the passage to New Holland occupied forty-five days, it 
afforded ample leisure for much more lugubrious and doleful 
wailing over the irksomeness of a sea-voyage, and the remote- 
ness from darling France. Meanwhile, the vessel, though 
battered by some of a prodigious number of whales, held on 
its way, and at length came in sight of the dark and desolate 
shores of Australasia. On Péron’s peninsula, the officers of 
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the expedition made various scientific observations, none of 
which are here reported: but we are liberally treated to 
painful excursions, and to unmeaning interviews with naked 
savages. 

The island of Timor, the next station, is described in the 
author’s desultory style. Here the bay of Coupang offers a 
haven more molested by crocodiles than by heavy surges. 
The staple articles of export are sandal-wood and bees’ wax : 
the wild animals are stags, buffaloes, boars, and apes; and 
the domesticated are horses, dogs, goats, swine, and poultry. 
-—* You may purchase a fine fowl for a few pins; a buffalo 
costs four piastres; and a small pig may be obtained for a 
paltry knife. In general, it is seldom the exchange is refused 
when you offer any object of curiosity. Throughout the 
country you may procure cocoa-nuts, mangoes, shaddocks, 
and an infinite number of other fruits, if you offer a few 
small nails, some buttons, or a needle. These trifles are the 
money of travellers.’ The island abounds in mountains and 
rivers: but none of the latter are navigable, though the largest 
is a tide-river, and rapid. ‘The population amounts to about 
50,000 persons, 1500 of whom inhabit Coupang. ‘The wo- 
men, though very licentious, are said to be very prolific. 
About 300 Chinese, who occupy the best quarter in Coupang, 
are the only people who transact regular business; and the 
ate acute and knavish in their dealings. ‘They partake of only 
two meals in a day, and never with their wives; whereas 
the Malays eat when they are hungry, and their wives, 
though regarded merely as slaves, eat with them. ‘The na- 
tives are of moderate stature, athletic, and well proportioned, 
but very liable to itch, and other cutaneous distempers. The 
Malays are idolaters: but they also shew to their despotical 
rajahs a degree of respect bordering on adoration. Polygamy 
is permitted; and marriage is unaccompanied by any religious 
ceremony. 

Soon after the ship left Timor, a party landed from the 
boat on the island of Ombay, and encountered a groupe of 
cannibals, whose hostility seems to have been diverted by M. 
Arago’s castanets and his slight-of-hand performances. — 
Alternations of adverse winds and calms, accompanied by 
violent thunder, long detained the Uranie in the straits of 
Ombay, and exposed the crew to scorching heats; while 
dysentery began to spread its ravages among them, and nothing 
met their eyes but the dull and dismal scenery of volcanic 
hills and rocks. At Diely, where they touched for refresh- 
ments, they were received with the utmost politeness and hos- 
pitality by the governor and others. The inhabitants are 
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gay and cheerful, and much attached to their governor: but 
they are in general sickly, and few of them attain old age. — 
The progress of the Uranie through a part of the archipelago 
of the Moluccas is recorded without a date, and presents us 
with little that requires to be noticed; except the extrication 
of the vessel from a cluster of peaked rocks, among which it 
had been involved. After two months of tedious and mono- 
tonous navigation, it reached Rawack; and the natives of 
this island, like those of Waigooe and New Guinea, though 
semi-barbarous and deplorably ignorant, are, in the author’s 
estimation, more happy than those who are gifted with a 
knowlege of the arts and sciences. 

The numerous Caroline islands, which have been seldom 
visited, are mostly low, small, and well wooded; and the natives 
are of gentle and familiar manners. In Guam, one of the Mari- 
anne groupes, the wearied and exhausted navigators pitched 
their tents, and were at least partially recruited from the effects 
of dysentery and exposure to a sultry climate. M. Arago 
pointedly inveighs against the mal-administration of the Spa- 
nish governor, and the subordinate functionaries; in conse- 
quence of whose unsatisfactory decisions, quarrels and disputes 
are usually settled in the way of private revenge: associations 
of ruffians, who will even assassinate for hire, being over- 
looked, or rather protected by the ruling individuals. Al- 
though there is a nominal college, education is at the lowest 
ebb, and literary endowments are far from splendid; the prin- 
cipal of this college, who can scarcely read, having only six 
dollars per month, or a shirt, and his allowance of provisions ; 
while the forty pupils, who are destined to fill important sta- 
tions in the settlement, are employed in amusing the gover- 
nor and the captains of:ships who may visit those regions. 
We need not, therefore, be surprized if the inhabitants are 
egregiously ignorant and superstitious: but it is stated that 
sons, through life, pay the utmost respect to their father ; and 
that the women uniformly suckle their own children. The 
primitive language of the natives is said to be monotonous, 
and of very difficult enunciation, the letters of our alphabet 
being incompetent to render the exact sounds. It is also rich 
in figurative expressions, and varied in its construction. 

During an excursion to Rota and Tinian, the author had 
frequent occasion to observe and admire the gentle dispositions 
of the Carolinians, who managed the proas: but, having 
arrived at the anchorage off Rota at eleven o’clock in the 
evening, they refused to proceed through the road by night, 
for fear of their boats being lost. 
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‘ I was in despair,’ says M. Arago, who was ill, ‘ at this disap- 
pointment, whieh my companions, less fatigued, treated with 
indifference, when a canoe, twelve feet long, and a foot and half 
wide, came alongside of us, with a single man in it, attracted by 
the report of a musket we had just fired, and which, as you will 
find presently, had spread alarm through the settlement. This 
Rotinian, raising his voice, asked us in Spanish whence we came, 
and what we wanted. I answered, that we came from Guam, had 
letters from the governor, and were Frenchmen. At the same 
time I requested him to take me ashore in his boat, and set off, in 
spite of the prudent remonstrances of Bérard. 

‘ It was midnight: my pilot rowed, and so often requested me 
not to stir, though I was sitting motionless, that I began to be 
uneasy. At length I asked him if we were in any danger, and 
he had scarcely answered No, before the canoe upset. I know 
very little of swimming; and the darkness of the night, an un- 
known person near me, the dull roar of the breakers, continued 
to a distance, and repeated by the mountain-echoes, all com- 
bined, by no means improved my skill. However, I exerted 
myself, and contrived to lay hold of the upset canoe, which my 
odious guide was pushing out to sea. He spoke not a word, 
and I, resting feebly on this bit of wood, drank and shivered, 
endeavouring by my cries to rouse Bérard, whom in my fright 
I supposed asleep. How nauseous is the water of the South 
Sea! and how little was a situation like mine adapted to im- 
prove its flavour! I wished, I confess, that the current would 
drive us on rocks, as I was much less afraid of breaking my ribs 
than of swallowing the brine. Bérard at length heard me, and 
acquainted the Carolinians with my mishap. Immediately the 
chief tamor leaped into the waves, provided with a piece of an 
oar, and his rapid strokes soon brought him near me: I heard 
him coming, and my courage revived: he animated me by his 
voice ; and at length I perceived him. With one hand he pre- 
sented the piece of wood which he held; I seized hold of it, 
and doing my best to second him, we arrived on board; he 
pleased and laughing, I shivering, and still better pleased. As 
to my other pilot, he righted his boat, and went to carry the 
news to the alcalde, who ordered a large fire to be still kept up 
on the shore. 

‘ Recovered from my fright and fatigue, I presented m 
generous deliverer with a handkerchief, a few fish-hooks, and 
a shirt; but as soon as he understood that it was by way of 
reward for the service he had rendered me, he refused my 
offer; though he accepted it afterward as a token of my regard. 


Do you know many Europeans, my friend, capable of acting so 
nobly ?” 


Discomfited as were the nouveaux débarqués in their exte- 
rior, the simple Rotinians, understanding that they were 
French, had prepared to surrender, but were agreeably sur- 
prized to find that the visitors came with no hostile intention. 


— The 
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— The remains of a circular range of columns, including a 
space more than 800 paces in circumference, are called the 
House of the Antients: but nobody seems to be acquainted 
with the history of the building of which they had formed a 
part. — On the highest hills which the strangers ascended, 
they still found madrepores and corals, a sure indication of 
the sea having once covered them. ‘The whole island does 
not contain above 400 persons; among whom they have no 
resident priest, although there is a church, in which five tapers 
are constantly burning before the image of the Virgin, in 
grateful commemoration of the edifice having been preserved 
from the overwhelming effects of an earthquake. 

Persons of a romantic turn of mind will not peruse the ac- 


count of Tinian without emotions of disappointment and me- 
lancholy. 


‘ The alcalde received us in the best manner he could; that is 
to say, badly. We invited him to take some refreshment, which 
he accepted. He enquired after the purpose of our visit: the 
letter of the governor explained all. He removed the apprehen- 
sions of his wife and daughters; and we were not slow with our 
questions and answers. 

‘ His parlour held all the subjects of the island. There were 
fifteen of them, quite astonished at the arrival of strangers of such 
importance. However, as even great men are fatigued by long 
voyages, we begged them to retire, and carry their admiration 
elsewhere. 

‘The next morning, after saluting Madame the alcalde’s 
wife, who is not a Venus; her three daughters, who are not the 
three Graces ; and their father, who was not an Apollo; we de- 
sired to see the town. We were shewn the house in which we 
were, and four miserable sheds, under which the domestics, set 
as a guard over the wild hogs, slept. What a difference between 


Tinian and Rota!.... 

‘ There is nothing prepossessing in the first aspect of the 
country, notwithstanding what I had been told at Agagna. In 
vain did I call to mind the narratives of some voyagers, and 
particularly the eloquent pages of Rousseau; I saw nothing but 
a wild and barren land, which Anson’s residence has alone ren- 
dered famous: I found there only a few malefactors banished 
from Guam, only a real place of exile. — But when you penetrate 
amid the brambles, and find yourself in front of those colossal 
remains, called Houses of the Ancients, you ask involuntarily what 
is become of the people who raised these pillars, and of those who 
subverted them. 

‘ Their proximity; their form; their material; the stone bein 
composed of sand, consolidated by cement; that half-sphere, 
surmounting a baseless pillar, erected on the arena; their po- 
sition, and the distance that separates these different masses, 
without any lighter ene occurring between them; induce 
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me to think differently of the object of the building from the 
present inhabitants, who regard it as a royal residence. The 
space between the pillars is scarcely greater than the ground they 
occupy. What purpose could those massive tops answer? ... « 
Who was the sovereign that inhabited that long colonnade, 
which certainly formed only a single edifice? . .. . The more l 
perambulate these ruins, and compare them with the genius of 
the present race of islanders, the more I am convinced that they 
are the remains of some public temples dedicated to religion.’ — 

‘ We went over the island..... It must formerly have been 
the residence of a great people; extinguished no doubt by one 
of those catastrophes that annihilate empires and generations 
of men. You cannot proceed a league without finding some 
gigantic remains of old monuments among the brambles; and 
the whole island seems to be but one ruin. The trees are weak 
and scanty ; but they have to make their way with difficulty through 
heaps of dry leaves, and decayed trunks of trees. Here and there 
we find old, bare, bread-fruit trees, the tops of which, exhibiting 
a few grayish branches, indicate to the traveller the catastrophe of 
which they have been the victims, without denoting its epoch. 
Buffaloes and wild hogs can now with difficulty escape the arrow 
of the hunter: the eye at one glance takes in an ample space ; 
and, if I may venture to say so, almost every part of Tinian 
recalled to my gloomy imagination the wild and arid soil of the 
peninsula of Péron. 

‘ A few low and feeble cocoa-trees still raise their withered 
heads; you would say they moaned the sadness of nature, and 
wished to die with her. Uniform plains of small elevation ; a mo- 
notonous coast; a few reefs of rocks; trunks of trees parched b 
the sun; no road, no shelter; is not this the abode of melancholy ? 
-.«-A scorching wind destroys vegetation, and deprives the 
ground of the power of reproduction. Every thing is in decay: 
vegetables grow with difficulty ; the potatoes, yams, and water- 
melons, are all inferior to those of Rota; and I tremble while I 
think that Anson probably said no more than the truth, when he 
painted this country as an Elysium, as an abode of enchantment. 


.-..Is there then no testimony remaining of this convulsion of 
nature which is yet so recent ?” 


Several of the subsequent letters are dated from Agagna, 
in Guam, and relate to the customs and manners of the inha- 
bitants of the Marianne and Caroline islands. Among them 
the ignorance of the medical art is truly deplorable: the only 
physicians of the colony are, the governor, who prescribes in 
all cases a decoction of cock-roaches, and Father Cyriaco, the 
oe who as invariably administers cream of tartar; and 

oth, moreover, inculcate the existing operation of miracles. 
Notwithstanding this degraded state of the healing profession, 
means seem to have been devised of subduing syphilis, which 
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formerly prevailed in these islands, and which is now scarcely 
known. 

From a retrospect of the conquest of the Marianne and 
Caroline islands by the Spaniards, the author extracts a tale 
of cruelty and bloodshed, and expresses his unmeasured indig- 
nation at the butchery of thousands of a simple and credulous 
race of beings, whom enlightened and humane Christians 
might have easily reclaimed to habits of industry and virtue. 
In particular, the Carolinians, from the gentleness and benig- 
nity of their character, appear to have conciliated M. Arago’s 
good opinion. The natives of the Mariannes, also, in their 
general deportment with strangers, are mild and confiding, if 
they are treated in a familiar manner: but they are addicted 
to thieving, which they do not regard as a crime; and, if a 
stranger accepts their presents, they expect double value in 
return. Much of their time is passed in singing; and they 
usually manifest a predilection to lulling and soothing airs. 

With the exception of Guam, Tinian, and Rota, the rest 
of this archipelago is uninhabited. Guam extends to forty 
leagues in circumference: its southern portion is volcanic; 
and its northern and deserted regions are calcareous, being 
composed chiefly of madrepores. ‘The woods abound in birds 
of splendid plumage, and the shores in a great variety of fish. 
One species of the latter, but of which the author forgets the 
name, is trained to decoy others into the net, and returns on a 
signal from the fisherman. Of the thirty-five rivers which 
water the island, some bring down grains of iron and copper ; 
and the more considerable of them flow straight towards the 
sea, but, notwithstanding the mountainous nature of the 
island, with a very tardy current. 

The Sandwich islands, which next pass in review, present 
very variable and strongly contrasted scenery, according as 
the tracts described are fertile or barren; and the character 
of the inhabitants partakes of a singular diversity of disposi- 
tion. M. Arago, indeed, would lead us to believe that they 
have been much calumniated by former voyagers, and that 
people who treated him and his friends with so much civility 
and kindness can scarcely be cruel or ferocious: but he cannot 
dissemble that they are notorious pilferers, that they are 
habitually indolent, that their women are addicted to shame- 
less prostitution, and that, till very lately, they imbrued their 
hands in the blood of human sacrifices. In one passage, he 
even insinuates that such horrid rites are still practised among 
them; although, in another, he attributes to the late king, 
Tammeamsh, the glory of having abolished them. This Tam- 
meamah, by the way, whose demise was a subject of general 
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and profound lamentation on account of his virtuous reign, 
and who ranks in these pages as a demi-god, appears to have 
been visited with no movements of humanity or kindness till 
he attained to mature age; for, in his youth, his manners 
were rude and barbarous, and his sway was despotic. One 
day, in a fit of jealousy, he condemned two of his sons to be 
strangled, and, impatient at the tardy proceeding of the 
executioner, deprived them of life with his dwn hand, in pre- 
sence of a crowded assemblage of spectators. A native sur- 
prized on consecrated ground, or bathing in the sea on a con- 
secrated day, would be put to death on the spot, and his body 
exposed to the most ignominious insults. Riouriou, the pre- 
sent king, and son of T’ammeamah, is devoted to the darkest 
and most savage superstition; in so much that, if the sun or 
the moon should happen to be eclipsed, he flies to a conse- 
crated dwelling, and orders his soldiers to seize on human 
victims for execution, under the persuasion that the greater 
the number of individuals who are immolated, the sooner will 
the obscured luminary resume its brightness. A person con- 
victed of too great intimacy with the wife of a chief, or of 
eating bananas or cocoa-nuts on a forbidden day, has his eyes 
torn out by the hand of the executioner, without the aid of 
any instrument. Even the adored Tammeamah put every 
soldier to death who did not instantly obey his orders, ‘ and 
frequently sacrificed their fathers and brothers along with 
them ;’ while the women are regarded as little superior to 
beasts of burden. Yet such are the good and happy crea- 
tures whom our sentimental voyager would leave to the bent 
of their own inclinations, since they are already happy, and 
want nothing more; and such are the people whom he left 
with regret, and to whom he could wish to return, although 
he exhorts the Parisian female to seek for a husband in other 
latitudes. 

Again, however, he is at sea, and again refuses to be com- 
forted because Otaheite is not included in the captain’s reckon- 
ing: but he mourns not alone; for most of the crew express 
their grievous disappointment at not being permitted to pay 
their respects to the ladies of that fortunate island. Let us, 
however, take courage: 


‘ It is so true, that one pleasurable moment effaces from the 
mind of the voyager even the remembrance of past vexations, 
that now we are arriving at a new colony, where we cannot fail to 
gratify our impatient curiosity, we no longer venture to complain 
of the motives that carried us to a distance from Otaheite; and 
on the contrary, congratulate ourselves on seeing the happy mo- 
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ment that will again show us our native land approach with more 
rapidity. 

‘ We are now off New Holland ; every step will now bring us 
nearer Europe: one more laborious course, and we shall revisit 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

‘ The coast that shows itself before us, though woody at inter- 
vals, is far from answering the idea we had formed of it from 
exaggerated descriptions. The foregrounds in particular are 
extremely barren, and intersected by little coves, which must 
afford excellent shelter for boats. A little higher up, a tolerably 
vivid vegetation shows itself here and there; while in a clear 
distance, grayish mountains, on which sparkle fires, kindled no 
doubt by the savages, crown the landscape with a tolerably fine 
effect. 

‘ How vexatious that night is coming on! one hour’s daylight 
more, and we should enter the river..... Impossible, my friend. 
The breeze dies away, and we must ply off and on, till to-morrow 
morning. 

‘ Harbours on our right hand, harbours on our left; Sydney 
river, with its light-house before us; it seems impossible that we 
should miss the anchoring place, since our Captain has studied the 
geography of the coast.’ 


In accompanying the letter-writer to our remote settlements 
of Sydney and Port Jackson, we feel in some respects at 
home; and we purposely omit many of his observations, 
which have been anticipated by British pens. On the whole, 
he seems to render justice to our singular and prospering 
colony in that quarter of the world: but if, as he alleges, the 
natives are stimulated by intoxicating liquors to exhibit, in a 
complete state of brutal nature, their savage sports and 
grimaces for the amusement of women and girls in respec- 
table stations in life, his reprobation of such disgusting spec- 
tacles is duly merited. Of the civil and hospitable attentions 
which he and his companions received from the Governor, 
and the leading families, he speaks in a strain of liberal 

ratitude. 

When the Uranie was off Cape Horn, the weather proved 
fine, and the temperature agreeable: but, soon afterward, a 
passing hurricane threatened her destruction ; and on account 
of the straining which the corvette had received, it was finally 
resolved to steer for the Malouine islands. On the morning 
of the 14th of February, 1820, accordingly, the vessel was 
smoothly approaching French Bay: but, when only a mile 
and a half from land, she suddenly struck, sprang a fatal 
leak, and was completely wrecked, though without any loss of 
lives. The scene of bustle and confusion, in the midst of 
imminent danger, and the unseasonable levity of the sailors, 
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are sketched in the same animated and abrupt tone which 
M. Arago sustains throughout his correspondence. This 
distressing occurrence was attended with the loss of some 
valuable portions of the collections in natural history, and 
with injury to others that’ were snatched from the waves. 
Menaced with the pressure of cold and famine, the hapless crew 
were very opportunely apprized of the stranding of a horrible 
looking animal, as large us the corvette, which the author imme- 
diately and confidently pronounces to be a hippopotamus : but 
which was probably a walrus, or some large species of Manati. 
It was slaughtered, cut with swords into pieces, imbued with 
a fetid oil, and boiled over a turf-fire. Hunting parties were 
also equipped, to give chace to the wild horses and bulls which 
were originally introduced by the Spaniards, and to wage 
war on sea-fowls, eagles, vultures, and penguins. The de- 
struction of these last-mentioned birds, which perfectly 
swarmed on a neighbouring island, furnishes a few strained 
and half-witty paragraphs; which will prove as nauseous to 
readers of true taste, as the tough and oily morsels did to the 
palates of their unfortunate consumers. On a dreary and 
desolate shore, Captain Freycinet and his company were des- 
tined to sojourn till the 27th of April; when, having made 
arrangements with the master of an American vessel, whose 
schooner had very fortunately come within their sight, they 
quitted the fragments of their wreck, and were conveyed to 
Monte- Video. — Here the author dilates, with his character- 
istic vivacity, on the Guanches, and their formidable use of 
the Jago: but we shall confine ourselves to a single extract. 


‘ From his youth the Guanche is nursed in ideas of independ- 
ence and activity. The exercise which he loves best is riding ; and 
he piques himself on his skill in breaking in his steed. The plains 
through which he wanders feed an immense quantity of horses 
and wild mules. Along with the favourite weapon, fathers give 
their sons lessons of skill and intrepidity. Mounted on their well- 
trained coursers, they dart on a troop of wild horses, the la¢o is 
thrown, and one is caught ; the others gallop off, and the captive, 
full of impatience, turns to recover his liberty, which is lost for 
ever. The Guanche is already dismounted; whirls another lago 
round him, which serves to strengthen the first, and throws it with 
skill round the legs of the captive, who falls, and must bear his 
conqueror. Without stirrups or bridle, merely with spurs and 
words of command, the Guanche masters the impatient animal, 
which paws the ground, and darts away like a flash of lightning. 
He soon stops ; indignant at his burthen, he prances and rolls in 
the dust, and the Guanche rolls along with him. Deceived in his 
expectation, he gets up fiercely, darts off again, and feels the 
merciless spur till he is quite furious. He stops again, and — 
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round for some danger, to terrify his adversary; he hastens to it, 
traverses rocks, clears precipices, and swims the streams. At 
length, worn out with fatigue, he falls and submits to the bridle. 
But it is not enough that he becomes obedient, and transports his 
master from one country to another: he must also brave the same 
dangers with him, and second him in his boldest attacks. 

‘ Almost every animal takes to flight at the mere sight of a 
tiger ; and his appearance has something in it peculiarly terrific 
for the horse. Yet is this animal here brought to look his foe in 
the face, and not to run off till a certain signal is given. 

‘ The Guanche sets out without the smallest supply of provi- 
sions ; immense barren plains are before him, which only produce 
a few stalks, that serve tor the nourishment of cattle. When the 
Guanche is hungry, he seeks after, and soon finds, innumerable 
herds of wild horses; he catches one of these animals, throws him 
down, cuts off a piece of his flesh with a knife, and restores him 
to liberty. He quenches his thirst at a spring; and then begins 
his chase after wild beasts. He calls aloud for them, and spurs on 
his horse towards the monster he intends for avictim. The hoarse 
roar of the tiger is heard, — there he stands, and a terrible com- 
bat begins. It is not force, but skill, which conquers. The 
Guanche whirls his /ago; he speaks, he calls aloud, he is ready 
for hisenemy. His terrible enemy, with his belly almost touching 
the ground, is astonished to see any being awaiting his approach, 
and provoking him ; his eyes roll furiously, he opens his vast jaws 
still red with the blood of his last victim ; and, indignant at find- 
ing an opponent, he seeks with his eye for the place on which he 
means to spring. ‘The Guanche is all the time tranquil, firm, and 
prudent, governing his astonished, but obedient courser with his 
feet; he makes him retreat without turning his face from the tiger, 
who follows him step by step, watching for a false movement. 
The Guanche knows this; he makes his horse rear; the tiger 
darts forward and is caught; the horse springs away on his hind 
legs with all his power, dragging the ferocious beast after him. 
The Guanche turns round at times; and if his /ago has caught 
only the neck, he flings a second, which binds the legs: he is now 
the conqueror. He dismounts, arms himself with the two knives 
from his boots *, and his victim expires. Having finished his day’s 
work, he returns to Monte-Video ; sells the skin of the animal he 
has killed ; caresses his horse, and hastens to seek new dangers. 

¢ You may easily suppose, however skilful these astonishing 
people may be, that the irregular springs of such an enemy as the 
tiger may often enable him to escape the dago, and compel the 
Guanche to engage in another species of combat more dangerous 
than the former. In such cases the horse plays the principal part, 
though the man makes the attack. When it happens that the laco 














‘ * The boots of a Guanclhe are made of the skin of a horse’s 
leg, turned inside out. His toes, never covered by this skin, are 
always free; and he fixes only his great toe in the little stirrups he 
uses. The spurs are enormously large.’ 
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has missed, which I can assure you is very seldom, the Guanche 
arms himself with his two knives, and defends himself very cou- 
rageously. The horse sees the danger of his master, and in place 
of galloping off, presents his chest to the enemy. He knows 
that if he turns away, he will have no defender. His blood flows, 
but his courage never for one minute fails ; he knows also that his 
master will not forsake him. If the tiger, exhausted by fatigue, 
allows the horseman a single moment’s respite, it is all over with 


him ; the Jago, which is always ready at the saddle-bow, is again 
laid hold of; and for a Guanche twice to miss his aim, is almost 
unexampled.’ 


We have next a letter from Rio Janeiro, expressive of the 
happy changes effected there by the late revolutionary pro- 
ceedings; and we are finally dismissed with a few disjointed, 
patriotic, and extatic lines from Cherbourg. 

The Appendix includes such a vocabulary as could be pro- 
cured of the language of some of the savage tribes described 
in the narrative, returns of the officers of the expedition, and 
tables of the elevation and depression of the barometer, 
thermometer, and hygrometer, at the different stations where 
observations were made. — The lithographic plates may be 
true to nature: but we suspect that, in some instances at least, 
they are unnecessarily caricatured, for they are in strict keep- 
ing with the grotesque and overstrained style of the work. 





Art. V. Batavian Anthology; or, Specimens of the Dutch 
Poets; with Remarks on the Poetical Literature and Language 
of the Netherlands, to the End of the Seventeenth Century. 
By John Bowring, Honorary Correspondent of the Royal In- 
stitute of the Netherlands, &c. and Harry S. Van Dyk. 12mo. 
pp- 242. 7s.6d. Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 1824. 


ie is something, at least, to have lived to hear of ‘the Royal 

Institute of the Netherlands,’ and of ‘ Harry S. Van Dyk “ 
among our modern poetical editors. There is a certain 
novelty in such tidings, which comes across us like a break of 
sunshine through a dense Batavian fog, that before obscured 
the poetical objects of canals and barges, long avenues, tulip 
gardens, and tiled houses, from the view of the traveller beyond 
the Zuyder Sea. It is pleasant, moreover, to have a full and 
satisfactory title to a work, like the above, which saves us 
more than half the trouble of explaining the meaning of it; 
and, as the conjoint production of two editors, we are by no 
means inclined to cavil at the length of it. Fairly divided 
between them, it is enough, but not too much, perhaps, for 


both; though it certainly called for the efforts of both fully 
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io convince us, as they have succeeded in doing, of the actual 
existence of Dutch poetry. We must confess that these last 
terms sound pleasanter im our ears, after all, than the more 
classic phrase, Batavian Anthology. ‘The simplest words are 
always the chastest and the best, not less in a title-page than 
in a poem; and there are even a certain grace and ornament 
peculiar to a judicious severity of style. It is this which con- 
stitutes the chief pride and soul of our Milton’s poetry; an 
utter absence of all meretricious charms ; words that simply 
breathe his thoughts ;—and it is the want of this chasteness 
and severity which sometimes alloys, we think, the sweetness 
of Mr. Bowring’s poetry. We have, however, formerly had 
occasion to dwell on this somewhat florid and ornamental style 
as one among the characteristics of his muse, not less in her 
native than in her foreign flights; and therefore we have no 
reason to repeat our warning, more especially as we here 
perceive fewer instances of this failing than in many of his 
late specimens of the poetic literature of different people. 
We must in fairness add to this remark that Mr. Bowring’s 
ease and readiness, as well as his strength of pinion, in com- 
passing so great a variety of the most opposite and distant 
regions, — so unlike also in their genius and character, — are 
very remarkable, and deserving of every fair notice and en- 
couragement. With a little more study of simplicity and 
correctness, we are persuaded that we should soon behold his 
poetical translations as perfect as specimens can well be pro- 
duced, and almost unrivalled in vigor and variety of expres- 
sion. ‘These last qualities are developed, perhaps, in a greater 
degree in the little volume before us than in any single one 
which we have yet received from his fertile pen; and we do not 
think that he has thus tasked his powers of language without 
good reason, inasmuch as the native mine whence he had to 
extract the golden specimens that he has offered us is far 
less rich and abundant than any of those which he has before 
worked. We are not, however, surprized to behold the ex- 
tent of its wealth, as displayed in this English version, for 
we were quite aware that there really was such a thing as 
Dutch poetry; which is hailed by most as a kind of black 
swan. Still, from the degree of acquaintance with the lan- 
guage that we can boast, and from all that we had heard 
and read on the subject, it was our opinion, before we saw 
these specimens, that the muse of Batavia had never soared a 
very lofty, well regulated, or long continued flight. Our 
impression, after having perused them, is certainly more 
favorable than that which we once entertained ; though we were 
never so heretical as to suppose that the land which gave birth 
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to some of the first legislators, statesmen, and scholars of 
modern Europe, was destitute of genius for the more enliven- 
ing powers of song. We should have been sorry to evince 
the same kind of astonishment, on recognizing some of the 
beauties of Dutch poetry, (though in the improved dress 
which Mr. B. has conferred on them,) that was shewn by a 
certain eastern prince, on being told by an ambassador from 
the Hague that, in his country, people skaited on the waters, 
which became so hard as to bear an elephant, and to carr 
persons from one town to another: to all which the prince 
returned a flat denial, observing how very indecorous it was 
in ambassadors to lie! Even without Mr. B.’s additional tes- 
timony, we trust that we should not have so cavalierly treated 
his friend Harry S. Van Dyk, in his poetical mission to us, 
had he on his sole authority informed us that in his country 
there were poets, like ours, who had flourished during suc- 
cessive ages, from Van Maerlant to Vondel, to Brune, and to 
Broekhuizen: or that there are, moreover, living sons of 
song, whose strains are only yet promised to us, distinguished 
for the ‘intellectual power, grace, and beauty of their works.’ 

We say that we would not venture, like the King of Siam, 
to deny the truth of such an assertion: we would merely 
hazard a doubt whether the individual productions of Dutch 
poets are either very numerous or very excellent in their kind, 
as compared with those of other people; and whether they 
are quite intitled to the degree of eulogy which their ingenious 
editors have in the present instance bestowed on them. 
Many of the compositions here presented to us have, doubt- 
less, merit: but others, we think, will scarcely bear out the 
high character which the preliminary notices so freely bestow 
on them. At least, this is the impression that we received on 
perusing the introductory remarks, and then turning to the 
poetical specimens; though we ought to add that, in some 
cases, we were as agreeably surprized as in others we felt dis- 
appointed. Tor instance, we could have wished more ex- 
tended notice and ampler specimens of the pleasing poetry of 
Decker and of Goes, even at the sacrifice of some of the more 
amatory strains of Cornelis Hooft and Jan Van Broekhuizen ; 
afew names might have been spared altogether; and fuller 
extracts might have been given from the productions of those 
whose fame is well established. In one little volume, we are 
now presented with slight specimens of nearly forty poets; a 
* brief variety” which the merit of many renders tantalizing 
to the reader. In an additional volume, already in part pro- 
mised, such a defect may be remedied by a more copious 
display of individual productions. 


We 
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We shall avail ourselves of Mr. Bowring’s eloquent and 
judicious notices of these exotic productions, to select such 
portions as may at once prove most novel and agreeable, and 
convey the clearest idea of the character of the Batavian muse. 
It is, indeed, of a mixed kind; offering specimens of the 
eastern, the Gothic, the Provengal, and the classic, as well as 
others nearer allied to the English, and also of a native 
spiritual cast. In the former, we are presented with one or 
two happy productions about the fourteenth century, calcu- 
lated to produce a favorable opinion of the romantic poetry of 
that period. ‘These are, the ‘ Hunter from Greece,’ ‘ The 
Fettered Nightingale,’ and ‘The Knight and his Squire:’ 
the first two of which, as curious in their way, we shall pre- 
sent to the reader: 


‘ The Hunter from Greece. 
‘ A hunter went a-hunting into the forest wide, 

And nought he found to hunt but a man whose arms were tied. 

‘* Hunter,” quoth he, ‘ a woman is roaming in the grove, 

And to your joyous youth-tide a deadly bane shall prove.” 

‘© What! should I fear a woman — who never fear’d a man ?” 

Then to him, while yet speaking, the cruel woman ran. 

She seized his arms and grasp’d his horse’s reins, and hied 

Full seventy miles, ascending with him the mountain’s side. 

The mountains they were lofty, the valleys deep and low, — 

Two sucklings dead — one turning upon a spit he saw. 

‘¢ And am I doom’d to perish, as I these perish see ? 

Then may I curse my fortune that 1 a Greek should be.” 

‘¢ What! are you then from Greece? for my husband is a Greek ; 

And tell me of your parents— perchance I know them —- speak.” 

*‘ But should I name them, they may to you be all unknown : — 

My father is the monarch of Greece, and I his son; 

And Margaret his consort — my mother too is she; 

You well may know their titles, and they my parents be.” 

‘¢ The monarch of the Grecians —a comely man and gay — 

But should you ne’er grow taller, what boots your life, [ pray ?” 

« Why should I not grow taller? I but eleven years have seen ; 

I hope I shall grow taller than trees in the forest green.” 

‘* How hope you to grow ‘aller than trees in the forest green ? — 

I have a maiden daughter, a young and graceful queen, 

And on her head she weareth a crown of pearls so fine ; 

But not e’en wooing monarchs should have that daughter mine. 

Upon her breast she beareth a lily and a sword, 

And even hell’s black tenants all tremble at her word.” 

‘¢ You boast so of your daughter, I wish she’d cross my way, 

I’d steal her kisses slily, and bid her a good day.” 

‘ T have alittle courser that’s swifter than the wind, 

I'll lend it to you slily — go — seek — the maiden find.” 

Then bravely on the courser gallop’d the hunter lad ; 

‘‘ Farewell! black hag, farewell! for your daughter is poy el 
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‘¢ O had I, as this morning, you in my clutches back, 

You dared not then have call’d me — youdared not call me ‘black.’” 

She struck the tree in fury with a club-stick which she took, 

Till the trees in the green wood trembled, and all the green 
leaves shook. 


‘ The poets delighted to sing the disappointments of the male- 
volent purposes of those imps, or fiend-like spirits, whose en- 


counters with mortals so frequently formed the subject of their 
fanciful creations. 


‘ The Fettered Nightingale. 


‘ Now I will speed to the eastern land, for there my sweet 
love dwells, 
Over hill and over valley, far over the heather, for there my 
sweet love dwells : 

And two fair trees are standing at the gates of my sweet love, 
One bears the fragrant nutmeg, and one the fragrant clove. 
The nutmegs were so round, and the cloves they smelt so sweet, 
I thought a knight would court me, and but a mean man meet. 
The maiden by the hand, by her snow-white hand he led, 
And they travel’d far away to where a couch was spread ; 
And there they lay concealed through the loving live-long night, 
From evening to the morning till broke the gay day-light ; 
And the sun is gone to rest, and the stars are shining clear, 
I fain would hide me now in an orchard with my dear ; 
And none should enter then my orchard’s deep alcove, 
But the proud nightingale that carols high above. 
We'll chain the nightingale — his head unto his feet, 
And he no more shall chatter of lovers when they meet. 
I’m not less faithful now, although in fetters bound, 
And still will chatter on of two sweet lovers’ wound. 


‘ Here is al] the natural feeling without the exaggeration of the 
best epoch of the Troubadour poetry.’ 


These early specimens of a more romantic kind are varied 
with others of a classic and a native vein, also of a mixed 
character, but the best of which are of a sacred and elegiac 
turn. ‘The following short effusion, from the pen of a lady, 


Anna Byns, who flourished about the period of the Reform- 
ation, is of the latter kind: 


‘ See’st thou the sun and moon’s transparent beam, 
The fair stars thickly sprinkled o’er the sky ? 
They’re rays, which from the Eternal’s fountain stream. 
Then turn thy contemplative gaze on high, 
Praise the pure light, whence these their light obtain, 
Whose heavenly power is in the sun-rays seen. 
It wakes from earth’s dark tomb the buried grain, 
And decks with flowers the hills and valleys green, 
So that no painter could convey, I ween, 
Such magic colouring and variety ;— 


Then, 
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Then, reasoning beings, if ye would not err, 
Make nature nature’s God’s interpreter ; 

Though nought, however fair, by land or sea 
With the Creator’s beauty can be rated, 

Yet think, while gazing on their brilliancy, 

How wondrous He, who all those works created,’ 


The great poetic names, which shone most conspicuous 
during the sixteenth century, were those of Hooft and Von- 
del ; both powerful and native dramatists, and the authors of 


spiritual strains not unworthy of the genius of the antient 
prophets. 


‘ To no man, indeed,’ observes Mr. B., ‘ is Dutch literature 
more indebted than to Hooft. He refined the versification of his 
age, without divesting it of its vigor. His mind had drunk deeply 
at the founts of knowledge, and his productions are always har- 
monious and often sublime. The great Vondel, who was too truly 
noble to be jealous of his fame, calls him | 


‘ « Of Holland’s poets most illustrious head.” 


It is difficult to decide whether Hooft or Vondel was most honour- 
ed by this eulogium.’ 


We can here, however, merely afford to give as a specimen 
Hooft’s short * Address to Sleep,’ which displays both poetic 
power and feeling. 


‘ Address to Sleep, 


¢ Is Death, which has been branded as a curse, 
Too fair a guest to visit one abhorr’d ? 
Then art thou welcome in my fearful need, 
Care-soothing Sleep, thou relative of Death, 
Who now alone canst still my inward grief ; 
Protector of the wrung and tortured heart, 
Who to the weary frame and woe-worn mind 
Bring’st the full goblet of Oblivion’s sweets. 
Oh! that illusion would so fill my brain, 
That the frame’s rest might from the spirit keep 
Those dreadful images, which are impress’d, 
By the departed anguish of the day, 
On the weak judgment !’ 


We hasten to take a glance at the still superior effusions 
from the muse of Vondel, whose poetry frequently rises into 
true pathos and sublimity. He was the friend and contem- 
porary of such men as Vossius, Barlzeus, Hooft, and Grotius ; 
and his tragedies are, perhaps, the grandest specimens of 
Dutch literature. His satires, says Mr. B., are indicative of 
the period in which he lived; full of force, energy, and spirit. 
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— His ‘ Lucifer’ is the most splendid and inspired poem in 
the language, and has often been compared with our Milton’s 
‘© Paradise Lost.” — Vondel’s character was deeply imbued 
with religious enthusiasm, and he borrowed from the Bible 
almost all the subjects of his tragedies: yet his mind had 
little fixedness of principle. We give a ‘ Chorus of Angels’ 
from his ‘ Lucifer,’ which conveys a favorable impression of 
the strength and exaltation of his mind: 


‘ CHoRUS OF ANGELS. 


¢ Who sits above heaven’s heights sublime, 
Yet fills the grave’s profoundest place, 
Beyond eternity, or time, 
Or the vast round of viewless space: 
Who on Himself alone depends — 
Immortal — glorious — but unseen — 
And in His mighty being blends 
What rolls around or flows within. 
Of all we know not —all we know — 
Prime source and origin — a sea, 
Whose waters pour’d on earth below 
Wake blessing’s brightest radiancy. 
His power — love — wisdom, first exalted 
And waken’d from oblivion’s birth 
Yon starry arch — yon palace, vaulted — 
Yon heaven of heavens — to smile on earth. 
From His resplendent majesty 
We shade us ’neath our sheltering wings, 
While awe-inspired and tremblingly 
We praise the glorious King of kings, 
With sight and sense confused and dim ; 
O name — describe the Lord of lords, 
The seraphs’ praise shall hallow Him ; — 
Or is the theme too vast for words ?” 


Exalted and animated as such poetry is, it is surpassed by 
some passages from the tragedy of ‘ Adam in Banishment,’ 
and especially by the following hymn: | 


¢ APAM’S AND Even’s ALTERNATE Hymn. 


‘ Adam. 


‘ The all-quickening light is rolling there, 
Which bids the shadowy forms emerge 
From yon horizon’s furthest verge, 

And flit across earth’s bosom fair : 
The song of birds salutes the day — 
A song whose chorus soars to Him 
Who pours on all his blessing’s beam, 
And wakes the universal lay. 


Come, 
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Come, let us join that choral song ; 
Come, let our voices blend with theirs ; 
And as their praises float along 

We'll pour the incense of our prayers. 

I’1] lead the grateful hymn, my love ! 
And thou a sweeter strain shalt bring ; 
How shall.we celebrate — how sin 

The Spirit blest that reigns above ! 


‘ Eve. 

Yes! Let us sing of God —the spring, 
The source of all we feel and see; 
What theme can be so blest as He — 

Director — life-sustainer — king! 

Lift, lift, my love! thy thoughts on high; 
I'll follow their sublimest flight, 

And hill and wood and valley bright 

Shall to the joyous hymn reply. 


‘ Adam. 

O Father ! we approach Thy throne, 

Who bidd’st the glorious sun arise ; 
All-good, Almighty, and All-wise ! 

Great source of all things — God alone! 

We see Thee, brighter than the rays 
Of the bright sun: we see Thee shine, 

As in a fountain’s face — divine ; 

We see Thee — endless fount of days: 

We see Thee, who our frames hast brought, 
With one swift word, from senseless clay — 
Waked — with one glance of heavenly ray, 

Our never-dying souls from nought. 

Those souls Thou lightedst with the spark 
Of Thy pure fire — and gracious still — 
Gav’st immortality — free will, 

And language — not involved, nor dark. 


‘ Eve. 
God — God be praised ; who form’d us thus, 
He was, and is, and shall endure : 
Pure — He shall make all nature pure, 
And fix his dwelling here with us. 
What sweeter thought — what stronger token 
Than that his everlasting hand 
Body and soul in holy band 
Hath bound — that never shall be broken! 


‘ Adam. 
’Tis He whose kind and generous care 
This lovely garden’s range hath planted, 
Where nought that charms desire is wanted, 
And joy’s a guest immortal here. 
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The fount of life — whence waters living 
O’erspreading all the garden flow — 
Bright flowers upon their borders grow, 

While to the trees life’s food they’re giving. 

Here blooms the life-imparting tree, 
Whose fruit, just hid in silvery leaves, 
Makes man a spirit, and retrieves 

His weakness and satiety. 

The dews — from morning’s vault that fall, 
Are honeyed manna on our tongue ; 
Shall not his hallow’d praise be sung, 

Whom nature sings — the Source of all ? 


‘ Eve. 
¢ O blest be He who blessings pours! 

Who fills the heart with tenderness, 

And with his richest gifts will bless — 
He wondrous — whom our tongue adores. 
A full, o’erflowing horn of good 

Upon our Eden he has shower’d, 

And peace and hope and joy embower’& 
In its sweet silent solitude. 


‘ Adam. 

‘ Yes! now I feel the charm divine, 
Yes! now I feel the bliss, the pride, 
To press thee, dearest ! to my side, 

And join my early vows to thine. 

A unity — in love cemented, . 
Blest by thy presence — and by thee 
Gilded with smiles and purity, 

May make my exiled soul contented. 

O sister — daughter — fairest bride, 
What shall I call thee ? — Paradise 
Has million flowers that smiling rise 

To kiss thy feet well satisfied. 


‘ Eve. 

‘ Love! one shall be our will, and one 
Our fate, from the first dawn of day, 
When the bright sun begins his way, 

To when his weary course is done. 

Peace, tenderness, and joy —a shrine 
Sacred to cheerful love — and praise 
‘To Him, the Lord of ceaseless days, 

Who blended thy fond heart with mine.’ 


Next in point of merit to the foregoing authors, though of 
a less elevated character, are the names of Brederode and 
Decker; whose productions display a delicacy and depth of 
feeling more in unison with an English taste and spirit, and 


which remind us occasionally of the genius of Gray and 


Collins. From each of these we can take only a single speci- 
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men. The first, by Brederode, is a complaint against the in- 
fidelity of a lady by whom he appears to have been forsaken, 
and has many touching passages : 


‘ Canst thou so soon unkindly sever 
My long, long suit from memory ? 
The precious time now lost for ever, 
The vanish’d moments pass’d with thee, 
In friendliness, in love’s caress, 
In happiness, and converse free from guile, 
From night till morning, and ‘neath twilight’s smile. 


‘ A father’s rage, and friends’ derision 
For thee I’ve borne, when thou wert kind; 
But they fled by me as a vision 
That fades and leaves no trace behind. 
Oh! thus I deem’d, when fondly beam’d, 
And purely gleam’d, those brilliant eyes, whose ray 
Hath made me linger near thee through the day. 


‘ How oft those tender hands I’ve taken, 
And drawn them to my breast, whose flame 
Seem’d, at their gentle touch, to waken 
To feelings I dared scarcely name! 
I wish’d to wear a lattice there 
Of crystal clear or purest glass, that well 
Thou mightst behold what tongue could never tell. 


‘ Oh! could the heart. within me glowing 
E’er from its cell have been removed, 
I had not shrunk — that heart bestowing 
On thee, whom I so warmly loved : 
So long’d to wed, so cherished. 
Ah! who could dread that thou wouldst wanton be, 
And so inconstant in thy love to me! 


¢ Another youth has stol’n my treasure, 
And placed himself upon the throne 
Where late I reign’d, supreme in pleasure, 
And weakly thought it all my own. 
What causes now that chilling brow ? 
Or where didst thou such evil counsel gain, 
As thus to pride and glory in my pain ? 


‘ What thoughts, too painful to be spoken, 
Hath falsehood for thy soul prepared, 
When thou survey’st each true-love token, 
And think’st of joys together shared ! 

Of vows we made beneath the shade, 
And kisses paid by my fond lips to thine, 
And given back with murmur’d sigh to mine! 


¢ Bethink thee of those hours of wooing, — 
Of words that seem’d the breath of truth, — 
The Eden thou hast made a ruin, — 
My wither’d hopes and blighted youth ! 
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It wonders me that thou shouldst be 
| So calm and free, nor dread the rage that burns 
} Within the heart where love to malice turns. 


\ ‘ Away — away —accurs’d deceiver ! 
th With tears delude the eyes and brain 

. Of him, the fond — the weak believer — 

Who follows now thy fickle train. 

That senseless hind (to whom thou’rt kind 
Not for his mind, but for his treasured ore) 
Disturbs me not — farewell ! we meet no more.’ 


From the poetry of Decker, we give the first four stanzas 
to the memory of his brother, who died at Batavia. 


‘ Blessed ! though misery-causing, thou! 
Who seest not our domestic woe, 

if And hear’st not our funereal plaint ; 

But slumberest on thy bed of rest, 

Stretch’d in the furthest orient, 








hi 
oH With Java’s sands upon thy breast! . 
te ‘ Did I not tell thee, broken-hearted, 
q Thy doom — sad doom! when last we parted ? 
ve Did I not paint the dangers near ? 


Tell thee what misery would be mine, 
To leave a father’s solemn bier, 
With tottering steps —to weep o’er thine ? 


‘ Long absence brought thee to my sight, 
| In fiery flashes — lightning bright — 
But that the thunder might not shock thee, 
| Death to his bosom‘ gather’d thee ; 
| | And now no more the wild winds rock thee, 
p 





And rages now no more the sea. 


| ‘ When Fortune smiled, he neither bow’d 
1} To luxury, nor waxed vain and proud ; 
A He was too wise on childish toys 
| To fix a heart unstained by guile, 
Or give to earthly griefs or joys 

The useless tear, the idle smile.’ 





Th Though mere fragments of the specimens themselves, the 
) preceding pieces will be sufficient to establish the claim of 
, the Batavian muse to rank in the annals of European poetry. 
; If we cannot go quite as far as one of her living sons, in assert- 
; ing that “ Holland is the land of song,” yet the genius 
' which she has manifested in her poetical literature, as far as it 
| extends, is deserving of much greater attention from other 
nations than they have yet bestowed on it. We ought to 
feel indebted, then, to the ingenious labors of one who has 
devoted a portion of his high intellectual attainments to the 
illustration of that literature, and has enriched it with so 
i many 
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many valuable historical remarks. The obligation thus con- 
ferred on the Dutch poets is rendered still greater by coming 
from him, who, himself a poet in the possession of high ori- 
ginal powers, has yet deigned to employ them in the humbler 
task of conveying to us the works and extending the re- 
putation of others. ‘This he has here achieved in the most 
pleasing and satisfactory manner, — in the kindest and most 
liberal spirit, — with a desire rather to instruct and amuse than 
to criticize or blame, and throwing over his whole subject the 
charm of his very full and varied acquirements. Surely, 
then, a portion of the liberality which he thus exercises, and 
of the enthusiasm which he feels in every thing that is beauti- 
ful, or great, or good, in the productions of other poets, — 
even to a want of perception of their errors, — ought in its 
turn to be dealt out to him, and to obliterate our sense of 
some of those minor blemishes which might be mentioned as 
attaching to his own poetica! versions, and his original com- 
positions. They-sappear to be inseparable from his native 
genius and powers of mind,—the result of warm feeling, 
enthusiasm, and feverish restlessness of soul; and were he to 
attempt to correct them, he might possibly rather injure than 
improve his works. ‘They are besides, if we may so say, the 
best kind of faults, connected with a fervid and rapid flow 
both of language and of feeling; which, though betraying 
him into a degree of mannerism, give an interest and an im- 
pulse to his poetry that it is impossible for his readers to 
resist. 





Art. VI. The History and Method of Cure of the various Species 
of Epilepsy: being the Second Part of the Second Volume of 
a Treatise on Nervous Diseases. By John Cooke, M.D. F.R.S. 
&c. kc. 8vo. pp. 235. Longman and Co. 1823, 


IP the prosecution of his researches into the subject of ner- 

vous diseases, Dr. Cooke has been led from Apoplexy and 
Palsy (see M.R. for October last) to consider the closely 
allied disorder of Epilepsy. He has here adopted the same 
methodical arrangement as in his former publication, and has 
condensed all the most important knowlege regarding epi- 
lepsy which is to be found in the records of medicine, from 
the earliest periods to the present day. He has also availed 
himself of the information obtained from his medical friends, 
and has communicated to the public the results of their ob- 
servation on this very important malady: but it does not 
appear that his own experience has enabled him to add much 
that is valuable to the facts that have been drawn from these 
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various sources: nor has he ventured to speak with decision 
of the numerous hypotheses and varied modes of treatment, 
to which this melancholy disease has given rise. 

Perhaps, indeed, no disorder is more obscure in its nature 
than epilepsy, and none less likely to be soon satisfactorily 
elucidated. The observations of physicians have proved be- 
yond all question that epilepsy, although only an occasional 
disease, sometimes arises from a cause continually existing in 
the body, and at others from one which is temporary in its ap- 
plication : .that it often has its origin from exhaustion, and still 
more frequently from plethora and the action of stimuli. In 


- all cases, however, it is essentially a disease of the nervous 


system ; sometimes produced by powerful mental impressions, 
and at others by mechanical irritation of the encephalon : — 
on certain occasions by a morbid change in some part of an 
external nerve, and on others by the simple irritation of some 
of the extremities of those that are distributed to the viscera. 
It varies in intensity, from the vacant steadfast look and tem- 
porary loss of consciousness, to the fully formed convulsive 
paroxysm, with gnashing of the teeth, foaming at the mouth, 
and swoln countenance. ‘The usual course of it is to increase in 
violence, gradually to weaken the intellect, and at length to 
produce complete insanity, which terminates only by the pa- 
tient’s death. 

These melancholy consequences are, no doubt, often the 
result of changes going on within the skull, from tumours, 
exostoses, thickening of the bones, &c.: but it is probable 
that in other cases they result from the mere repetition of the 
epileptic paroxysm itself, which, by sudden and violent dis- 
tention of the encephalic vessels, and perhaps by the intestine 
action of the fibres of the encephalon, must without doubt 
injure deeply that fine and hitherto inscrutable texture, on 
which the perfection. of the intellectual functions depends. 
Weare inclined even to go farther; and to assert that the re- 
petition of the epileptic paroxysm may produce at length 
palpable changes in the contents of the skull, and thus give 
rise to those appearances which have been described by ana- 
tomists, and have been usually assigned as the causes instead 
of the effects of epileptic disease. 

This remark, we conceive, applies in some measure to the 
discoveries made by Professor Wenzel of Mayence, respect- 
ing the state of the cerebellum in epileptics. The cases 
which he examined were those of persons who died under the 
worst forms of epilepsy; in whom, it is to be presumed, the 
disease had long existed, and must therefore have effected all 
those changes on the encephalon which it is capable of pro- 
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ducing. His observations seem to have led him to the pre- 
mature conclusion that epilepsy is, in all cases, to be traced 
to changes in the structure of the cerebellum: but the patho- 
logical researches of others sufficiently prove the inaccuracy 
of this opinion. It will be abundantly curious, however, if it 
shall turn out that, in the great proportion of old aggravated 
cases of pure epilepsy, the cerebellum has suffered a morbid 
alteration ; and it will afford an interesting illustration of the 
doctrines lately promuglated by M. Flourens, respecting the 
regulating influence of the cerebellum over the motive powers 
of the body. Among the writers who, in detailing the re- 
sults of their inquiries into the causes of epilepsy, have as- 
serted that in such cases the cerebellum shewed no marks of 
disease, is M. P. A. Prost, whose work (Médecine éclairée, 
&c.) now lies before us. In his dissections of epileptics, he 
uniformly discovered a greater or smaller number of worms 
in the large intestines: but Dr. Cooke is not correct in sup- 
posing that he considers epilepsy as always occasioned by the 
presence of these animals. Dr.C. has repeatedly referred to 
this writer under the name of Dr. Prout, but in terms which 
lead us to doubt whether he has ever seen M. Prost’s work. 
It is indeed but little known in this country, and seems by no 
means to have attracted that attention to which its merits in- 
title it. 

Epilepsy, like all diseases which have baffled in most 
instances the best efforts of art, can present a list of reme- 
dies of the most formidable extent: but this very fact is a 
sufficient evidence of the general inefficacy of the means 
adopted for ‘its cure. Dr. Cooke has devoted much more 
than a half of his volume to this branch of his subject: but we 
do not think that he has here exhibited that discrimination 
and sound judgment, of which the previous part of his work 
has afforded ample evidence. ‘The practices of superstition 
and prejudice, the crude projects of the aspirant after profes- 
sional notoriety, and the methods of the most learned and ex- 
perienced of the profession, are discussed with almost equal 
minuteness and respectful deference; and the reader is left to 
select from this accumulated mass of materials, the mode 
which. he may deem most likely to effect a cure of the dis- 
ease. We must admit, however, in justice to Dr. C., that his 
object was to present a complete and candid exposition of all ' 
that was known on the subject of the disease in question, 
rather than to discuss the merits of the several hypotheses 
and remedial projects to which it has given rise. Alto- 
gether, the perusal of this concluding portion of Dr. Cooke’s 
undertaking has afforded us much gratification, and its merits 
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require that we should recommend it to the notice of the 
members of the medical profession. The modest tone and 
good sense which are conspicuous in the following passage, 
we are convinced, will be duly appreciated by our readers : 


‘ I. have now finished what I had to communicate respecting 
the history, causes, and method of cure, of apoplexy, palsy, and 
epilepsy. — In my account of these very important nervous dis- 
eases, I have endeavoured to abstract, to condense, to methodize, 
and to convey, in clear and plain language, the best information I 
could collect from a great number of writers, both antient and 
modern. — I cannot flatter myself that, by the investigation which 
I have made of these obscure disorders, I have done much to- 
wards the illustration of their nature ; but I do hope that the de- 
scription I have given of the experiments, observations, opinions, 
and practice, of the most celebrated physicians in various ages, 
respecting them, will prove, in some degree, useful, both by lessen- 
ing the labours of the student, and by affording practical assist- 
ance to persons who are actually engaged in the duties of the 
profession.’ 





Art. VII. A Collection of Poems, chiefly Manuscript, and from 
living Authors. Edited for the Benefit of a Friend, by Joanna 


Baillie. 8vo. pp.330. 1/. 1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1823. 


T= benevolent feelings, which gave birth to this publication, 

might justly intitle it to an indulgent criticism; for it was 
undertaken by Miss Baillie, with the patronage of a numerous 
and fashionable list of subscribers, for the benefit of a friend who 
has been lately visited by misfortune. It stands not, however, 
in need of any indulgence, since the larger part of the poetry 
which composes it belongs to too high an order to fear anim- 
adversion. Here and there, in common with all collections, 
it is sprinkled with a few productions which should not have 
migrated from the peaceful obscurity of the writing-desk, or 
have fluttered through their little lives in any other shape 
than that of manuscript: but, on the other hand, they serve 
to throw the pieces of more distinguished merit into bolder 
relief; and such names as those of Miss Baillie, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Sotheby, and 
others, are sufficient to redeem the flatness of humbler con- 
tributions. 

It would be rendering but imperfect justice to this interest- 
ing anthology, to pass over with slight or hasty mention the 
elegant sonnets from the pen of the late Mr. Charles John- 
ston. ‘Their amiable author has been recently snatched from 
the affections and hopes of his friends: but these beautiful 
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flowerets will long bloom around his grave. Some of them 
were composed under the roof and occasionally submitted to 
the eye of the person who is tracing this feeble memorial of 
his merits, and who still feels the foreboding pressure of his 
hand with which he parted from him for ever. They are in 
the best manner of Petrarch, and are clothed in the hue of 
that calm and settled melancholy with which a noble mind, 
oppressed but not subdued, contemplates the awful approaches 
of the final hour. Manly resignation, enduring and virtuous 
resolve, were never befter pourtrayed than in the following 
sonnet, written under the mournful presagings of the prema- 
ture fate which awaited him: | 


‘ I’ve seen my day before its noon decline, 

And dark is still the future, nor, alas! 

Can Hope, with all the magic of her glass, 
Irradiate the deep gloom which fate malign 
Has gather’d round ; — yet will I not repine ; 

For tho’ the courage, that can do and dare, 

Be brightest glory, unsubdued to bear, 
That calmer, better virtue may be mine ; — 
For this is of the mind ; — to slay, be slain, 

Asks but a moment’s energies, and Fame 

First wakens and then keeps alive the flame ; 
But Patience must itself, itself sustain, 

And must itself reward, nor hope to find 

The praise or the compassion of mankind.’ 


In our judgment, an uncommon value has been conferred 
on this volume by the spirited translation, from the hand of 
Mr. Sotheby, of the Lay of the Bell from the German of 
Schiller. 


‘« The most original and beautiful, perhaps,” says the author of 
‘ An Autumn near the Rhine,’ “ of all Schiller’s poems, unequalled 
by any thing of Goethe’s, is called ‘ The Song of the Bell,’ —a 
varying irregular lyric strain. The casting of a bell is, in Ger- 
many, an event of solemnity and rejoicing. In the neighbourhood 
of the Hartz, and the other mine-districts, you read formal an- 
nouncements in the newspapers from bell-founders, that at a 
iven time and spot a casting is to take place, to which they invite 
all their friends. An entertainment out of doors is prepared, and 
held with much festivity. Schiller, in a few short stanzas, form- 
ing a sort of chorus, describes the whole process of the melting, 
the casting, and the cooling of the bell, with a technical truth and 
a felicity of expression, in which the sound of the sharp sonorous 
rhymes and expressive epithets constantly forms an echo to the 
sense. Between these technical processes he breaks forth into the 
most beautiful episodaic pictures of the various scenes of life, with 
which the sounds of the bell are connected.” ’ 
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The scenes of life depictured by Schiller in this enchanting 
poem are the solemn or extraordinary incidents announced by 
the bell, viz. birth, marriage, death, fire, and rebellion. 
These bold conceptions and affecting images are incomparably 
more susceptible of translation than the stanzas which de- 
scribe the process of the workmen, in those short and rapid 
verses in which we seem to hear the blows of the hammer, 
and the hurried steps of the bell-founders, who are employed 
in the fusion of the burning metal. Mr. Sotheby, however, 
has, in a great measure, vanquished this difficulty, and we 
have seldom seen a more vigorous translation. 


‘ Billets of the fir-wood take, 
Every billet dry and sound ; 
That flame on gather’d flame awake, 
And vault with fire the furnace round. 
Cast the copper in, 
Quick, due weight of tin, 
That the bell’s tenacious food, 
Rightly flow in order’d mood. 


‘ What now within the earth’s deep womb 
Our hands by help of fire prepare, 
Shall on yon turret mark our doom, 
And loudly to the world declare ! 
There its aérial station keeping, 
Touch many an ear to latest time; 
Shall mingle with the mourner’s weeping, 
And tune to holy choirs its chime. 
All that to earth-born sons below 
The changeful turns of fortune bring, 
The bell from its metallic brow 
In warning sounds shall widely ring. 


‘ Lo! I see white bubbles spring : — 
Well! — the molten masses flow. 
Haste, ashes of the salt-wort fling, 
Quick’ning the fusion deep below. 
Yet, from scoria free 
Must the mixture be, 
That from the metal, clean and clear, 
Its sound swell tuneful on the ear. 


Hark ! ’tis the birth-day’s festive ringing! 
It welcomes the beloved child, 

Who now life’s earliest way beginning, 
In sleep’s soft arm lies meek and mild. 

As yet in time’s dark lap repose, 

Life’s sunshine lot, and shadowy woes, 

While tenderest cares of mothers born 

Watch o’er her infant’s golden morn. 

The years like winged arrows fly : 
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The stripling from the female hand 
Bursts into life all wild to roam; 
And wandering far o’er sea and land, 
Returns a stranger home. 
There, in her bloom divinely fair, 
An image beaming from the sky, 
With blushing cheek and modest air 
A virgin charms his eye. 
A nameless longing melts his heart, 
Far from his comrades’ revels rude, 
While tears involuntary start, 
He strays in pathless solitude, — 
There, blushing, seeks alone her trace ; 
And if asmile his suit approve, 
He seeks the prime of all the place, 
The fairest flow’r to deck his love. — 
Enchanting hope! thou sweet desire ! 
Thou earliest love! thou golden time! 
Heav’n opens to thy glance of fire, 
The heart o’erflows with bliss sublime, 
Oh that it might eternal prove 
The vernal bloom of youthful love !’ 


The picturesque effects produced by rhythm, and by sounds 
which echo {the subject described, would scarcely suit any 
other Janguage than the German. In French, they would be 


ludicrous. Our own is much more capable of such inton- 
ations. , 


Some stanzas by Mr. Campbell, from his verses addressed 
to the Rainbow, have exquisite beauty : 


‘ Triumphant arch! that fill’st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art: — 


‘ Still seem, as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given, 
For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 


‘ Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow? 


¢ When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! 


‘ And yet, fair bow! no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


‘ When 
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‘ When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou did’st shine, 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign! 


‘ And when its yellow lustre smil’d 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God.’ 


We cannot refuse our readers the gratification of some 
charming verses from the pen of the venerable and amiable 


Mrs. Barbauld. 


‘To Mrs. 





, on returning a fine Hyacinth Plant after the 
Bloom was over. 


Even as a cherish’d daughter leaves her home 
Blushing and breathing sweets ; her home, where, nurs’d 
With fond attendance every morn and eve, 

She grew and flourish’d, and put forth her charms 
In virgin purity ; and to that home 

From the polluted commerce of the world, 
Returns with faded charms, forlorn and sad, 

And soil’d and drooping locks — in such sad plight 
Send I your nurseling ; breathing now no more 
Ambrosial sweets, nor lifting her proud stem, 

Rich with enamell’d flowers, to meet the gaze 

Of raptur’d florist, but return’d to lie 

Low in the earth; yet, when the genial Spring 
With new impulses thrills the swelling veins, 

The plant may bloom again — not so the maid.’ 


Miss Baillie’s own contributions to this collection are not 
very abundant: but she has supplied several, and on very dif- 
ferent subjects; such as Verses to a Child, Address to a 

Steam-Vessel, a Ballad, &c. We transcribe hor compliment- 
ary lines to Mrs. Siddens: : 


‘ Gifted of Heaven! who hast, in days gone by, 
Moved every heart, delighted every eye, 
While age and youth, of high and low degree, 
In sympathy were join’d, beholding thee, 
As in the drama’s ever changing scene 
Thou heldst thy splendid state, our tragic queen ! 
No barriers there thy fair domain confin’d, 
Thy sovereign sway was o’er the human mind ; 
And, in the triumph of that witching hour, 
Thy lofty bearing well became thy power. 

‘ Th’ impassion’d changes of thy beauteous face, 
Thy stately form and high imperial grace ; 
Thine arms impetuous tost, thy robe's wide flow, 
And the dark tempest gather’d on thy brow, 
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What time thy flashing eye and lip of scorn 

Down to the dust thy mimic foes have born ; 

Remorseful musings, sunk to deep dejection, : 
The fix’d and yearning looks of strong affection ; ’ 
The action’d turmoil of a bosom rending, \ 
When pity, love, and honour are contending ; — 

Who have beheld all this, right well I ween ! 

A lovely, grand, and wond’rous sight have seen. 

‘ Thy varied accents, rapid, fittul, slow, , 
Loud rage, and fear’s snatch’d whisper, quick and low, 
The burst of stifled love, the wail of grief, 

And tones of high command, full, solemn, brief; 
The change of voice and emphasis that threw 
Light on obscurity, and brought to view 
Distinctions nice, when grave or comic mood *, 


Or mingled humours, terse and new, elude ! 
Common perception, as earth’s smallest things 
To size and form the vesting hoarfrost brings, . 
Which seem’d as if some secfet voice, to clear 
The ravell’d meaning, whisper’d in thine ear, ‘ 


And thou had’st even with him communion kept, 

Who hath so long in Stratford’s chancel slept, 

Whose lines, where Nature’s brightes: traces shine, 
Alone were worthy deem’d of powers like thine ; — 

They, who have heard all this, have proved full well : 
Of soul-exciting sound the mightiest spell. 

‘ But though time’s lengthen’d shadows o’er thee glide, 
And pomp of regal state is cast aside, ‘ 
Think not the glory of thy course is spent ; 
There’s moonlight radiance to thy evening lent, 
Which from the mental world can never fade, 
Till all who’ve seen thee in the grave are laid. 
Thy graceful form still moves in nightly dreams, ‘ 
And what thou wert to the wrapt sleeper seems : 

While feverish fancy oft doth fondly trace 
Within her curtain’d couch thy wonderous face. 





‘ * Those who have been happy enough to hear Mrs. Siddons ‘* 
read, will readily acknowledge, that the discrimination and power 
with which she gave effect to the comic passages of Shakspeare, ‘* 
were nearly as remarkable and delightful as those which she dis- 
played in passages of a grave or tragic character. It is to be 
regretted, that only those who have heard her read, are aware of 
the extent or variety of her genius, which has on the stage been 
confined almost entirely to tragedy ; partly, I believe, from a kind 
of bigotry on the side ot the public, which inclines it to confine . 
poet, painter, or actor to that department of their art in which 
they have first been acknowledged to excel, and partly from the 
cast of her features, and the majesty of her figure, being pecu- ‘' 
liarly suited to tragedy.’ 


Yea; 
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Yea; and to many a wight, bereft and lone, 
In musing hours, though all to thee unknown, 
Soothing his earthly course of good and ill, 
With all thy potent charm thou actest still. 

‘ And now in crowded room or rich saloon, 
Thy stately presence recogniz’d, how soon 
The glance of many an eye is on thee cast, 
In grateful memory of pleasures past ! 

Pleas’d to behold thee with becoming grace 
Take, as befits thee well, an honour’d place 
(Where, blest by many a heart, long may’st theu stand) 
Amongst the virtuous matrons of the land.’ 


’ “We have seldom met with better lines than those of Mr. 
Galley Knight, intitled * A Portrait,’ in which a virtuous and 
serene old age is chastely and powerfully sketched. 


‘ Lovely is youth, — but robb’d of vermil hue, 
Age may be lovely, and enchant the view, 
When the soul brightens, and th’ immortal ray 
Is seen more clearly through the shrine’s decay ; 
When the mild aspect, cloudless and serene, 
Reveals in silence what the life has been — 
Untroubled as the awful close draws near, 
Still fondly turn’d to all remaining here ; 

Still breathing peace, and tenderness, and love, 
Illum’d with nearer radiance from above. 

Such, such ’tis mine to witness day by day, 
And more than filial reverence to pay. 

For, if I owe her life, and ev’ry flow’r 

That ere I gather’d since my natal hour, 

And (more than life, or happiness, or fame,) 
The fear of God, since I could lisp his name: 
If no conflicting ties divide my heart, 

And chance, nor change, have forc’d us yet apart; 
If for the other each too oft has fear’d, 

And mutual woes and peril have endear’d ; 
Now that her spirit undisturb’d remains 

By sharpen’d trials and increasing pains, 

I view the mother and the saint in one, 

And pay beyond the homage of a son. 

‘ Ye who approach her threshold, cast aside 
The world, and all the littleness of pride: 
Come not to pass an hour, and then away 
Back to the giddy follies of the day ; — 

‘With reverent step and heav’n-directed eye, 
Clad in the robes of meek humility, 

As to a temple’s hallow’d courts, repair, 
And come the lesson, as the scene, to share ; 
Gaze on the ruin’d frame, and pallid cheek, 
Prophetic symptoms, that too plainly speak! 
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Those limbs that fail her as she faulters by ; 
Pangs, that from nature will extort a sigh ; 

See her from ‘social intercourse remov’d, 

Forbid to catch the friendly voice she lov’d; 

Then mark the look compos’d, the tranquil air, 
Unfeign’d contentment still enthroned there ! 

The cheerful beams, that, never quench’d, adorn 
That cheek, and gladden those who thought to mourn ; 
Benignant smiles for all around that shine, 
Unbounded love, and charity divine ; 

This zs Religion — not unreal dreams, 

Enthusiast raptures and seraphic gleams ; 

But Faith’s calm triumph — Reason’s steady sway, 
Not the brief lightning, but the perfect day.’ 


Where so much excellence prevails, it appears invidious: 
to select a few of the pieces only for commendation: but, as 
we cannot enumerate all, we must here conclude, expressin: 
our strong approbation of the greater part of the collection 
before us. It does honor to our living writers, and proves 
that taste and good sense have not yet taken leave of our. 
peetry: but that, while there are some by whom all that. is in-- 
comprehensible is considered as sublime, and extravagance is- 
taken for inspiration, there are others who think that: poetry: 
is not the worse for being intelligible, and that it cannot: 
fairly speak the language of the heart when it violates truth 
and nature. We must, however, acknowlege that-we do not, 
especially in this place, relish Mr. Southey’s Nursery-Verses on: 
the Fall of Lodore, and wonder that they have been inserted. 





Art. VIII. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society vf 
London, for the Year 1823. PartIl. 4to. 1/. 8s. sewed, 
Nicol and Son. 


ASTRONOMICAL:and PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERs. 


w a New Phenomenon of Electro-Magnetism. By Sir H. Davy, 
Bart. F.R.S.— We believe that Sir H. Davy was the 
first philosopher who repeated in this country the interesting 
experiments of Professor Oersted on electro-magnetism, and 
we owe to him several curious discoveries; among which, that 
of the quicksilver-vortex is by no means the least interesting. 
It may be simply stated as follows: ‘Take a glass or any other 
non-conducting vessel, and pour into it a sufficient quantity 
of quicksilver to cover its bottom to the depth of about a 
quarter of an inch; and then insert in the fluid the two wires 
proceeding from the poles of the battery, thus making the 
guicksilver a part of the conducting circuit. If now a strong 
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magnet be brought under the vessel, opposite to the end of 
either wire, a rapid rotation of the mercury takes place in 
this or that direction, according to the pole of the magnet 
employed ; or according to the direction in which the current 
of electricity is transmitted. 


‘ Masses of mercury of several inches in diameter were set in 
motion, and made to revolve in this manner, whenever the pole of 
the magnet was held near the perpendicular of the wire; but 
when the pole was held above the mercury between the two wires, 
the circular motion ceased; and currents took place in the mer- 
cury in opposite directions, one to the right, and the other to the 
left of the magnet. These circumstances, and various others 
which it would be tedious to detail, induced me to believe that the 
passage of the electricity through the mercury produced motions 
independent of the action of the magnet; and that the appear- 
ances which I have described were owing to a composition of 
forces. 

‘ I endeavoured to ascertain the existence of these motions in 
the mercury, by covering its surface with weak acids; and diffus- 
ing over it finely divided matter, such as the seeds of lycopodium, 
white oxide of mercury, &c. but without any distinct result. It 
then occurred to me, that from the position of the wires, currents, 
if they existed, must occur chiefly in the lower, and not the upper 
surface of the mercury ; and I consequently inverted the form of 
the experiment. I had two copper wires, of about one-sixth of 
an inch in diameter, the extremities of which were flat and care- 
fully polished, passed through two holes three inches apart in the 
bottom of a glass basin, and perpendicular to it; they were 
cemented into the basin, and made non-conductors by sealing- 
wax, except at their polished ends; the basin was then filled with 
mercury, which stood about a tenth or twelfth of an inch above 
the wires. The wires were now placed in a powerful voltaic cir- 
cuit. The moment the contacts were made, the phenomenon, 
which is the principal object of this paper, occurred: the mercury 
was immediately seen in violent agitation; its surface became 
elevated into a small cone above each of the wires; waves flowed 
off in all directions from these cones ; and the only point of rest 
was apparently where they met in the centre of the mercury be- 
tween the two wires. On holding the pole of a powerful bar- 
magnet at a considerable distance (some inches) above one of the 
cones, its apex was diminished and its base extended : by lowering 
the pole further, these effects were still further increased, and the 
undulations were feebler. At a smaller distance the surface of the 
mercury became plane ; and rotation slowly began round the wire. 
As the magnet approached, the rotation became more rapid, and 
when it was about half an inch above the mercury, a great depres- 
sion of it was observed above the wire, and a vortex, which 
reached almost to the surface of the wire. 

¢ In the first experiments which I made, the conical elevations 
er fountains of mercury were about the tenth or twelfth of an inch 
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high, and the vortices apparently as low; but in the experiments 
made at the London Institution, the mercury being much higher 
above the wire, the elevations and depressions were much more 
considerable, amounting to the fifth or sixth of an inch. Of 
course, the rotation took place with either pole of a magnet or 
either wire, or both together, according to the well known circum- 
stances which determine these effects.’ 


It is difficult to reconcile the pheenomenon above described 
with any of the hypotheses yet advanced to explain electro- 
magnetic action; unless, indeed, it should be found consistent 
with that which assumes the transmission of two fluids, one 
trom each extremity of the machine, and which attributes 
the magnetic effects produced to the conflict of the elec- 
tricities. 

An Account of an Apparatus on a peculiar Construction for 
performing Electro-Magnetic Experiments. By W. H. Pepys, 
Esq. — ‘The reader must not understand, by the expression 
‘ peculiar construction,’ that this machine is entirely on a 
novel principle; for it is merely in its magnitude that it is 
peculiar, although the form of it is by no means.common in 
this country. 


‘ It consists of two plates, each fifty feet in length; and two feet 
in width; the one copper, aud the other zinc, making-a-superficial 
surface of four hundred feet. They are rolled or wrapped round 
a cylinder of wood with three strands or ropes of horse hair be- 
tween each plate, to prevent contact of the metals; and to.main- 
tain these in their situation, notched sticks are occasionally intro- 
duced in the rolling. Two conductors of copper near three-fourths 
of an inch in thickness are secured to the end of each plate, from 
which the power is dispensed upon immersion in the acid. 

‘ To allow of the free use of so bulky an instrument, it is sus- 
pended by ropes and pullies, with a counterpoise weight, to allow 
its immersion in atub of dilute acid, or when not in use, in one of 
water ; it requires about fifty-five gallons of fluid, and the strength 
of the solution used has been about one-fortieth of strong nitrous 
acid. 

‘ Upon immersing the instrument in the dilute acid, and uniting 
the two conductors, magnetic needles on their stands were very 
sensibly affected for five feet from the conductors. 

‘ Cylindrical bars of steel placed in the interior of a glass tube, 
surrounded by a spiral of wire, and forming part of the circuit, 
were made powerfully magnetic, so as to be suspended from each 
other. When the tube and spiral were placed perpendicularly, 
steel cylinders or bars inserted were supported entirely by the 
attraction; one of these cylinders weighing 272 grains; when the 
contact was broken, the cylinder fell from its gravity, but instantly 
rushed into its former place upon the contact being made. The 
copper plate conductor gave the north magnetic pole, and the zinc 
plate conductor gave the south magnetic pole. 
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* This apparatus, as might be expected, has no intensity as a 
chemical agent, not even giving a spark with charcoal. But an 
extraordinary proof of its low intensity is, that leaves or lamin 
of the metals are not deflagrated, and very small portions of wire 
are ignited.’ 


We have seen this machine in action, and would beg to 
suggest two alterations, which we are convinced would be 
found improvements: the one is to raise and lower the 
battery by a windlass instead of the counter-weight; and the 
other, to defend the very weak edges of the plates by wires 
of the same metal as themselves. 

Letter from Captain Basil Hall, R.N., to Captain Kater, 
communicating the Details of Experiments made by him and Mr. 
Henry Foster, with an Invariable Pendulum ; in London ; at the 
Galapagos Islands in the Pacific Ocean, near the Equator ; at 
San Blas de California, on the North-west Coast of Mexico; and 
at Rio de Janeiro in Brazil. With an Appendix, containing 
the Second Series of Experiments in London, on the Return. 

An Account of Experiments made with an Invariable Pen- 
dulum at New South Wales. By Major-General Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, K.C. B. — The nature of these experiments is 
now so well understood, that it would be superfluous to 
attempt any description of them, or of the observations on 
which they depend. We shall therefore content ourselves 
with copying the results only, shewing the various ellipticities, 
as deduced from the comparison of different experiments with 
each other. 
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In this table, the results are obtained by the observations of 
Captain Hall, and they do not appear to have been repeated 
at this place by his very able coadjutor, Lieutenant Foster : 
but, in the next two places, we have the independent observ- 
ations of both these very accurate inquirers. 


Ellipticities deduced from Captain Hall’s Observations at San Blas. 
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Ellipticities deduced from Lieut. Foster’s Observations at San Blas. 
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Ellipticities deduced from Captain Hall's Observations at Rio 
Janeiro. 
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Ellipticities deduced from Lieutenant Foster’s Observations at 
Rio Janeiro. 
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We cannot refrain from expressing our regret at the dis- 
crepancy between the resulting ellipticities, as drawn from 
the independent observations of Captain Hall and Lieutenant 
Foster at San Blas: because it tends to diminish our con- 
fidence in such experiments. No want of talent or attention 
can be suspected in either observer: for we do not hesitate 
to express our conviction that two more competent officers 
could not have been selected out of the British navy; and 
yet we have considerable difference in the results: a difference 
for which Captain Hall accounts by the unfavorable change 
that took place in the weather, during the performance of 
the second series of experiments at the place in question. 
In this opinion we can readily acquiesce: but we are thus 
reluctantly led to the admission that such experiments are 
too much under the influence of the elements and seasons, 
to conduct us to that accurate determination of the figure of 
the earth which we had, @ priort, some reason to expect. 

The resulting ellipticities, as deduced from the observations 
of Sir T. Brisbane and Mr. Dunlop, are thus given by Captain 
Kater : 


‘ If the number of vibrations resulting from Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane’s experiments at Paramatta be compared with the mean num- 
ber of vibrations made by the pendulum at London, we shall have 
39,07696 inches for the length of the pendulum vibrating seconds 
at Paramatta; ,0052704 for the diminution of gravity from the 
pole to the equator; and ;51.,; for the resulting compression ; 
the length of the pendulum vibrating seconds at London being 
taken at 39,13929 inches. 

‘ The experiments at Paramatta being compared with those 
made by me at Unst, in latitude 60° 45! 28" north, give ,0053605 
for the diminution of gravity from the pole to the equator, and 
so4,05 for the resulting compression. 

‘ If Mr. Dunlop’s experiments at Paramatta be compared with 
those made at London, we obtain 39,07751 for the length of the 
seconds pendulum at Paramatta, ,0052238 for the diminution of 
gravity from the pole to the equator, and 551. for the compres- 
sion. Or, comparing Mr. Dunlop’s experiments with those made 
at Unst, we have ,0053292 for the diminution of gravity from the 
pole to the equator, and .;54,5, for the resulting compression. 

‘ The compressions here deduced must not as yet be deemed 
conclusive, for it is well known that a very small alteration in the 
number of vibrations made by the pendulum would occasion a con- 
siderable difference in the fraction indicating the compression. 
The indefatigable zeal of Sir Thomas Brisbane will, however, no 
doubt soon furnish additional data.’ 


Observations and Experiments on the Daily Variation of the 
Horizontal and Dipping Needles under a reduced Directive 
Ke 4 Power. 
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Power. By Peter Barlow, Esq., F.R.S., of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy. 

On the Diurnal Variation of the Horizontal Needle when 
under the Influence ¢f Magnets. By S. H. Christie, Esq., 
M.A., of the Royal Military Academy. — These two papers 
are directed to the same object; namely, to examine the 
circumstances attending the daily variation of the magnetic 
needle. In consequence of the very minute quantity of 
this daily change, the number of observations made on 
this singular motion is comparatively few, and these few 
are not perfectly accordant with each other. Some ob- 
servers, for example, make the maximum-deviation happen 
at ten o'clock in the morning, and others at one, two, or 
three in the afternoon. Again, some have observed a maxi- 
mum of easterly deviation to precede the westerly : —others 
have noticed two maxima, one in the morning and one in 
the evening ; and two maxima in the course of the year, one 
in June and the other in August : — while by far the greater 
number of observations have detected only one such in July 
or August. ‘This uncertainty is unquestionably owing to the 
minute nature of the quantity to be observed; and it there- 
fore became an inquiry of some interest to ascertain how this 
quantity might be increased. 


The plan pursued by Mr. Barlow will be understood from 
the following extract : 











‘ Under this difficulty of observation it occurred to me, that it 
would be possible to increase this deviation on both needles, so as. 
to render it distinctly observable, by reducing the directive power 
of the needle by means of one or two magnets, properly disposed 
to mask, at least in part, the terrestrial influence ; a method which 
has been long: practised by mineralogists and others, when the 
object has been to detect minute attractions. I expected by this 
means that the cause, whatever it might be, that produces the dail 
variation, would exhibit itself in an increased degree, and thereby 
render the results more perspicuous, and fix with more precision 
than has hitherto been done the time of change and moment of 
maximum effect. 

‘ Suppose, for example, that a finely suspended horizontal 
needle, under the natural influence of the earth, makes one vibra- 
tion in 2", and that by masking the terrestrial influence by mag- 
nets properly adjusted, that time of vibration is increased to 8"; 
then it would follow that the directive power was reduced to one- 
sixteenth of the former, and, consequently, that any lateral mag- 
netic force acting upon the needle would produce an effect sixteen 
times greater than before ; so that if the former were 12’, the new 
effect or deviation might be expected to amount to between three 


and four degrees, and therefore be such as to admit of distinct and 
satisfactory observation. 








‘ A course 
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‘ A course of experiments carried on for a few days, convinced 
me that my ideas were correct, and that we might, while the needle 
was kept in its natural meridian, or rather adjusted to that direc- 
tion, produce a daily variation to almost any amount. I obtained, 
for instance, the first day, a maximum deviation of $° 40/; the 
second, I increased it by bringing up my magnets to 7°; the third 
day I reduced it to 2°, and so on. I found, also, that a very con- 
siderable daily change would exhibit itself with the north end 
held to the south, to the east, west, and, in short, in any position 
at pleasure, at least within certain limits, which will be pointed 
out as we proceed. 

‘ For this it is only necessary, first, to deflect the needle by re- 
pulsion into any required position, and then, by means of another 
magnet, to modify its directive power, in the same way as when in 
its natural meridian. Or the same may be done by bringing two 
magnets with their contrary poles pointing inwards, and each oppo- 
site to the pole of the same name of the needle placed between 
them, and by a slight adjustment of the former to produce the 
deviation in question: or, which is perhaps still better, the oppos- 
ing magnets may be brought into the actual direction of the dip, 
and then adjusted to produce the deflection required. 

‘ Having mentioned my ideas and first experiments to my col- 
league, Mr. Christie, and having expressed a wish that he would 
repeat them for the sake of verification, he very readily agreed to 
undertake a complete set, with the needle in its natural meridian, 
by means of a very delicate compass, and an apparatus he had em- 
ployed for other experiments, and which admitted of his bringing 
his neutralizing magnets very exactly into the line of the dip. In 
the mean time I proposed to undertake the observations on the 
dipping needle, and on the horizontal needle in different directions ; 
viz. with its north end pointing to the south, east, west, &c. 
Having, however, met with some embarrassment in the commence- 
ment, and having employed, in consequence, a longer time in the 
observations than I had anticipated, Mr. Christie, after having 
finished his observation in the meridian, continued them at other 
points, and has thereby detected several curious and minute pecu- 
liarities, which, with his other experiments, will, I hope, accom- 
pany this memoir.’ 


The view of the author being thus stated, the nature of the 
observations may be readily conceived ; and it only remains 
for us to state the results. 

From Mr. Barlow’s series, it appears that, while the north 
end of the needle is placed (by means of magnets properly 
disposed, so as to neutralize the power of the earth on it,) 
any where between the north and 8.8.E., the great morning 
deviation is made towards the right hand of an observer 
placed facing the north end of the needle; and that, when 
it is directed to any point between the N. N. W. and south, 
the morning motion is to the left hand of an observer situated 


as 
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as before: but that, when the north end of the needle is placed 
between the north and N.N. W., or between the south and 
S.S.E., the motion is either zero, or so small and equivocal 
as to exhibit no distinct law. The greatest daily deviations 
were observed with the north end of the needie directed 
towards the east or west: they amounted to three or four 
degrees: and the amount gradually decreased as the needle 
was brought towards the meridian, or rather towards the 
limits above stated; viz. between the north and N.N.W.,, 
or the south and S.S.E., where the motion altogether dis- 
appeared. , 

From Mr. Christie’s observations, which appear to have 
been made with the greatest attention and accuracy, we learn 
that the needle is subject to a morning easterly motion, which 
attains its maximum about half an hour past seven in the 
morning; that, at about half an hour past ten, the needle 
points duly north and south (magnetic): it then continues its 
westerly motion till half past one, when its westerly deviation 
is the greatest: at about half past four in the afternoon; the 
needle points again correctly north and south, subsequently 
to which it increases in its easterly deviation till some time 
after dark; when it appears to remain nearly stationary till 
the next morning. 

In the experiments from which the above results are de- 
duced, the daily motion of the needle was made to amount 
to 10 or 12 degrees; and of course the several changes might 
be observed with certainty and precision. 

On the Astronomical Refractions. By J. Ivory, A.M. — 
Such of our readers as have attended to the scientific produc- 
tions of the last few years, in various shapes, will have fre- 
quently met with Mr. Ivory’s name connected with the 
subject of atmospherical refraction, and will have followed 
with interest the controversy between him and another learned 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Unfortunately, the true theory 
of astronomical refraction has never yet been thoroughly 
understood; or at least, for the sake of reducing the subject 
to principles of calculation, hypotheses have been invented 
that are not consistent with the actual state of that fluid- 
medium which encircles our globe, and to which the refractions 
in question owe their birth. 

The first attempt was made by Cassini, who supposed that 
the atmosphere is a spherical shell, consisting of a transparent 
fluid uniform in its density, which reaches to a certain height 
above the earth’s surface. 


‘ In this manner the change in the direction of the light coming 
from a star is effected at the outer surface of the pellucid medium, 
and 
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and it is computed by the most elementary principles of optics. 
This hypothesis, although extremely simple, leads to a rule for the 
refractions which, to a certain extent, is as accurate as any other. 


Perhaps it is owing to its great simplicity, that the method of 
Cassini seems not to have met from astronomers with the attention 
it deserves. Another hypothesis attributes a variable density to 
the atmosphere, but assumes that the rate of decrease is exactly 
proportional to the height ascended. This supposition is in some 
degree less inaccurate than that of Cassini. Most of the formule for 
the refractions that have obtained any extensive use in astronomy 
may be deduced from it. Kramp took a more extended view of 
the problem, and one less exceptionable, as approaching nearer to 
nature. He conducted his calculations by the real laws that regu- 
late the density of the air, namely, the pressure and temperature. 
Laplace coincides with Kramp in the general view he takes of this 
theory ; but, in treating it, he has given new proofs of that saga- 
city and mathematical skill, which have enabled him to accomplish 
so much in physical science. The table, computed by the theory 
of Laplace, first published in 1806, perhaps at this day gives the 
law of the mean refractions with greater accuracy than any other, 
whether founded on theory or observation.’ 


As the height of an uniform atmosphere of the same 
density as at the earth’s surface, which shall produce the 
same barometrical pressure as the actual atmosphere, is about 
five miles, so of course, according to Cassini’s hypothesis, 
five miles form the height of his atmosphere. If we admit 
an uniform decreasing density, then the height will be ten 
miles: but, according to the view taken of the problem by 
Kramp and La Place, the atmosphere extends indefinitely 
into space. Now it is exceedingly obvious that neither 
does the atmosphere extend itself indefinitely into space, 
nor is it comprized within the limits of ten miles. The 
‘impossibility of the first supposition may be demonstrated 
on mechanical principles; and the state of our twilight 
shews that the actual atmosphere must extend to at least 40 
miles. It also happens that, in the two former hypotheses, 
which assume “five or ten miles for the height of the atmo- 
sphere, the computed horizontal refraction comes out less 
than the observed ; and that in the latter, where the height 
is assumed to be infinite, it is as much too great: whence 
Mr. Ivory very justly observes ‘that, as the horizontal re- 
fraction appears to increase with the height, there must be 
some intermediate case which will quadrate with observation 
in this respect. 


‘ If we reflect that all these atmospheres will agree in giving the 
refractions actually observed by astronomers as far as 70° or 80° 
from the zenith, it is natural to think that the one which likewise 
coincides with nature at the horizon, will deviate but little from - 
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truth in the intermediate 10°. At any rate we may conjecture, 
that the height of the atmosphere is an element in the problem 
that ought not to be neglected. It may be argued indeed 
that the infinite atmosphere considered by _Kramp and Laplace 
will hardly be different, mathematically speaking, from one of 
such considerable altitude as we must suppose in the case of the 
earth; and that, in reality, all very high atmospheres may be 
reckoned as forming only one case, or at least as leading to results 
differing from one another only by insensible shades, that may 
sately be neglected in practice. This observation is probably well 
founded ; and, beyond a certain limit, it must undoubtedly be true ; 
but in a problem of such capital importance in astronomy, the 
point deserves at least to be examined ; more especially as it may 
lead to some more certain knowledge than we have yet acquired, 

with respect to the extent and constitution of our atmosphere. 

‘ We have no direct knowledge of the height of the atmo- 
sphere, except what is derived from the duration of the twilight, 
and from the great elevation at which meteors are occasionally ob- 
served in it. From these sources we learn that the air extends 
forty or fifty miles above the earth’s surface, and even at that altitude 
still continues to possess a density sufficient for refracting and re- 
flecting the rays of light. 

‘ The authors * who have written on the height and figure of the 
atmosphere have likewise assigned a boundary, beyond which it 
cannot reach. But.in this they have rather fixed a limit to the 
domain peculiarly belonging to the earth, than reasoned upon any 
distinguishing properties of the atmosphere. If we conceive a 
body that circulates round the earth by the force of gravitation in 
the time of a diurnal revolution, the path which it describes will 
mark the limit where the centrifugal force arising from the rotatory 
motion of the earth will just balance the opposite centripetal force. 
Therefore any body that participates of the rotatory motion com- 
mon to all, if placed beyond the boundary we have mentioned, 
would continually recede from the earth, and would be lost in the 
immensity of space ; if placed within the same boundary, it would 
fall to the common centre. The radius of the orbit described by 
the revolving body is about 25,000 miles, or something more than 
‘three diameters of the terrestrial globe. Now the air surrounding 
the earth cannot reach so far ; for if it did, it would be continually 
dissipated ; a supposition which is extremely improbable, since we 
are acquainted with no source from which a constant waste of so 
necessary a fluid might be supplied. 

‘ But if we would acquire more correct notions as to the height 
of the atmosphere, we must consider more closely the principles 
on which it must depend. Conceive a cylinder of air extending 
indefinitely in a vertical direction, and let it be divided into equal 
parts of a moderate length, so that the density of every division 
may be considered as uniform : tewraae if we abstract from the di- 








‘ * D’Alembert, Opus. tom.vi. Laplace, Mec. Celeste, liv. ili. 
Cap. *% 
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minution of gravity and the increase of the centrifugal force, 
which are inconsiderable within 200 or 300 miles of the earth's 
surface, the weight of the air in every portion of the cylinder 
will be proportional to its density. Now, if we admit that the 
elastic force is likewise proportional to the density, as it would be 
in an atmosphere of uniform temperature, it will follow, that the 
weights of the several divisions of the cylinder will vary in the 
same proportion as their elasticities. But in the lowest part of 
the cylinder, the weight of the small quantity of air contained in 
one division is incomparably less than its elastic force, which is an 
equipoise to the whole atmosphere: and the same thing will there- 
fore be true of every portion of the cylinder, however high it is 
placed. Hence an atmosphere constituted as we have supposed, 
must necessarily be infinite in its extent. For if it were finite, since 
there is no pressure at the surface, the weight of a volume of air 
situated there would be in equilibrium with its elastic force, whereas 


it has been proved that the former is always an inconsiderable part 
of the latter.’ 


‘ But,’ continues the author, ‘ in the foregoing reasoning, 
a cause is neglected which diminishes the elasticity of the 
air as we ascend above the earth’s surface, without affecting 
the force of gravity in any degree.’ In the higher parts of 
the atmosphere, a continually increasing degree of cold is 
found to prevail. Now the effect of cold is to contract all 
bodies in their dimensions; and, therefore, by the operation 
of this cause, as we ascend in the atmosphere, the expan- 
sive force of a given volume of air is constantly diminished, 
and brought nearer to an equality with its weight. 

Hence we perceive a simple but perfectly efficient cause as- 
signed, to limit the height of the atmosphere within bounds 
consistent with the observed phenomena of atmospherical 
refractions; and on this basis Mr. Ivory has constructed his 
theory of refractions, which is in every respect worthy of the 
name of its distinguished author. 


‘On certain Changes which appear to have taken place in the 
Position of some of the principal fixed Stars. By John Pond, 
Astronomer Royal.— This communication relates to a former 
memoir of the Astronomer Royal, in which he conceived 
that he had detected a certain southwardly motion in some 
of the principal fixed stars. ‘The present article is chiefly 
occupied with tables, shewing the places, by observation and 
by computation, of various stars; by far the greater number 
of which have their observed places south of their computed 
places. Many more observations, however, and many years 
perhaps, will be necessary fully to confirm this doctrine. 


[To be continued. | 
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Art. 1X. Memoirs of the Life of Mary Queen of Scots. By 
Miss Benger. Crown 8vo. 2Vols. 1/.4s. Boards.* Long- 
man and Co. 1823. 


W E have on former occasions spoken with approbation of 

Miss Benger’s productions, viz. her Memoirs of Mrs. 
Hamilton, and of Anne Boleyn. Our praise, indeed, 
was not unqualified in either case: for, while we paid our 
tribute to the general spirit and fidelity of the sketches, we 
felt ourselves obliged to censure the artificial pomp and affect- 
ation of the fair writer’s style. We observe much more ease 
in the composition of the present volumes: but, in her endea- 
vour to throw off stilts and formalities,- Miss B. has now in 
many instances fallen into another extreme, and the redund- 
ancy and luxuriance of her language frequently resemble the 
manner of a novel rather than of a memoir. 

In compiling this work, Miss Benger has not had access 
to any new sources of information, excepting some manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, from which she has made ex- 
tracts relating principally to the minutize of processions and 
shows. She has not, therefore, attempted to throw any new 
light on the more disputed and obscure parts of Mary’s his- 
tory and character: but in what she has designed to accomplish 
she has succeeded. ‘The volumes present a more lively re- 
presentation of the state of France during Mary’s early life, 
and of the state of Scotland after her accession, than we else- 
where find; and the outlines, which Miss B. has drawn of 
the characters of the principal actors, are executed with spirit 
and effect. This biography is, therefore, on the whole, amus- 
ing and interesting ; and the perusal of it may be recom- 
mended as much more likely to afford entertainment in a 
vacant hour, than that of many works with more specious and 
pretending titles. 

We extract, as a specimen of Miss Benger’s manner, her 
view of Mary’s education in a convent: 


‘ Whilst the court of France presented a succession of boisterous 
pleasures, Mary Stuart remained in her convent, subjected to 
strict rules of discipline, and regularly accustomed to join the 
nuns in their devotional exercises, and ascetic humiliations: and 
so readily did she comply with whatever was required by her 
spiritual directors, that they began to cherish ambitious hopes of 
the royal pupil, and to boast that she had a religious vocation. 
This persuasion was too agreeable to self-love, and to enthusiasm, 
to be ~wenenen to their own ey 3 : ~ nuns officiously pro- 

* We cannot refrain from noticing the very high price set on 
have two volumes :—a mode of taxing the pocket of readers 
which is increasing daily, and is becoming a serious evil. 
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claimed their conviction, that the little Mary Stuart would be a 
saint on earth: and with such zeal was the rumour propagated, 
that it even reached the king, who had just returned from Bou- 
logne, and who, not relishing the suggestion, immediately de- 
manded that his daughter-in-law should be transferred to apartments 
in the palace, inaccessible to those sainted maids, and secure from 
their pious seductions. According to her learned biographer 
(Conzeus), the execution of this mandate drew from Mary more 
tears than she had shed on leaving Scotland. Whether the en- 
dearing manners of the community had so strongly engaged her 
affections, or, that in the tranquillity of her retreat, so congenial 
to the simple wishes of childhood, the sensibilities of her nature 
had prematurely expanded, we are assured that she evinced deep 
sorrow at this change of residence, that she embraced every per- 
mission that was offered, of revisiting the sisters of the commu- 
nity, and gladly employed her needle in embroidering an altar- 
piece for the church of their convent. (Conzus, in Jebb.) In the 
palace, as before, she was attended by her two scholastic preceptors, 
her governess, the Lady Fleming, and her curator, Reid, Bishop 
of Orkney, who had succeeded Lord Livingston in that important 
trust. Her Maries continued to be her constant companions; 
and as she discovered capacities for application, nothing was 
omitted to stimulate her exertions or increase her diligence. Ex- 
clusive of the Latin and French, she began also to study the 
Italian language ; but music was then rarely cultivated as a science, 
and it was not till a late period that she learnt to play on the 
virginals and clavichords. 

‘ The education of Mary was precisely such as was given to 
the daughters of France, with certain supplemental literary ad- 
vantages, for which she appears to have been exclusively indebted 
to the superintendence of her uncle, Cardinal Lorrain. In the 
education of a royal personage, however, mental cultivation, 
though highly valued, was of subordinate importance to the ac- 
quisition of certain external accomplishments, essentially neces- 
sary to that public exhibition, which was unavoidably imposed on 
the station of a sovereign. For those who live exposed to the 
public gaze, alternately the objects of criticism and admiration, 
to be wanting in a dignified carriage, or gracious demeanour ; to 
be untasteful in dress, of ungraceful speech, or shy, repulsive 
manners, has ever been an irreparable defect, for which moral and 
intellectual qualities of sterling excellence could not compensate 
to their possessor. To guarantee their royal pupils from this mis- 
fortune, appears to have beena primary object with their teachers : 
and while the prince was taught to ride, to fence, and to perform 
all the athletic exercises, suited to his sex and rank, he was at 
the same time habituated to speak in public, to recite discourses, 
which he, perhaps, scarcely understood, and to address, in a tone 
of confidence and friendship, those to whose person and charac- 
ter he was almost a stranger. In like manner, a princess was 
early accustomed to the ceremony of receiving and dismissing 
visitors, taught to dispense smiles long before she had the privilege 
to distribute favors ; and, almost before she had left the nursery, 
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to enact the pageant of the future queen. In the drawing-room, 
as on the stage, a certain step and carriage were among the chief 
requisites. A diligent application to etiquette was required to 
enable the debutante princess always to use the action suited to 
the speech, to offer such salutation as the person was entitled to 
expect, graduating from the sisterly embrace, to the scarcely 
perceptible inclination of the head; from the ardent greeting, at 
the very entrance of the hall, or the gracious approach towards 
the middle of the apartment, to the advance of a few paces from 
the chair of state. The artificial divisions of rank had introduced 
at the court: a corresponding variety of gradations in ceremony, 
tediously minute and inelegant, but which, perhaps, in some de- 
gree, filled the vacuum, and enlivened the monotony of diurnal 
life. For the performance of these major and minor duties of 
politeness, it was necessary that the royal pupil should acquire a 
competent knowledge of heraldry ; and at so early a period were 
the elements of this science communicated, that it is recorded of 
a little princess *, who died before she was eight years of age, 
that she could dissert like a professor on the subject of genealogies, 
had always something pertinent to remark to the nobles who came 
from the provinces, and was perfectly mistress of every point of 
ceremony and etiquette. In the course of these elementary 
exercises, it was naturally supposed the royal pupil would acquire 
self-respect, in other words, a lofty consciousness of superiority, and 
of all the privileges and distinctions annexed to her birth and rank, 
and an inflexible resolution to maintain and defend them from in- 
vasion or neglect. The pride of ancestry, and the love of power, 
formed the basis of this principle, which was unquestionably cal- 
culated to impart dignity to the manners of a prince, and what 
was either called magnanimity, or tenacity, or obstinacy, to his 
character. It should be remarked, that at the court of Henry, 
pride frequently usurped the name, and assumed the character, of 
dignity ; but it must also be acknowledged, that they were some- 
times happily blended in the same individual. When the excellent 
Margaret of France refused to marry any prince who should be 
her brother’s subject, she was applauded for the supposed mag- 
nanimity of a very equivoca! sentiment. When Admiral Coligny 
declined addressing the daughter of Diana de Poictiers, he ex- 
torted admiration by his high-spirited independence ; when Diana 
herself rejected the suspicious honors offered to the Demoiselles 
de Breze, which would have rendered their legitimacy doubtful, 
she was praised for her solicitude to preserve, uncontaminated, 
the ancient line of ancestry. In each of these examples it is evi- 
dent that the principle of action might be resolved into reverence 
for high birth, unbounded veneration for the memory of great or 
glorious progenitors, and an unalterable conviction of the impe- 
rative duty to transmit, unimpaired, these hereditary honors to 
posterity. Such was the self-respect imposed on persons of illus- 
trious rank, and which was evidently considered as paramount to 
all moral and religious obligations, since society shewed more 





‘ * Tsabella, daughter of Charles the Ninth. — Brantome. 
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indulgence to the dereliction of virtue than to the violation of 
decorum. Such was the system of morals, the school of manners, 
in which Mary Stuart was formed, under accomplished masters, 
a discreet governess, and various erudite preceptors; but she 
would have been little regarded as a daughter of Lorrain, had 
she not also been imbued with an abhorrence of heretical pravity, 
a superstitious veneration for the church of Rome, and unlimited 
deference for the authority of the supreme Pontiff. On themes 
such as these, she was accustomed to commit to memory dis- 
courses, elaborately prepared, which she recited with a gravity, 
and fluency, and propriety, that astonished, and, perhaps, de- 
ceived, her admiring auditors. In 1550, when hér mother, Mary 
of Guise, visited France, after a splendid welcome from Henry 
and his court, she was conducted to her daughter’s apartment. 
(Conzus.) At the sight of this princess, whom she found sur- 
prisingly improved in beauty and demeanour, the Queen-Dowager 
burst into tears of grateful joy, and hung over her child in an 
extasy of maternal affection: but great must have been her asto- 
nishment, when the young Queen, far from betraying any spon- 
taneous emotions, demanded, with marvellous gravity, “ what 
factions continued to subsist in the noble families in Scotland, at 
the same time enquiring, by name, for those who had evinced 
most attachment to the ancient faith. She then proceeded to ask, 
with all the usual expressions of royal benevolence, whether the 
English still harassed her dear native country ; whether Divine 
worship remained in uncontaminated purity ; whether the prelates 
and priests attended to their respective duties, expressing her 
detestation of all who had forsaken the worship of their fathers.” 
She then, with admirable correctness, addressed an appropriate 
compliment to the Scottish nobles, by whom her mother was 
attended, strictly enjoining on them the duty of fidelity to their 
couutry, and the apostolic church. In conclusion, she expatiated 
on “ the generous protection she had received from the King of 
France, not without adverting to the gratitude which it ought to 
inspire in her faithful subjects.” As Mary was at this period 
scarcely eight years of age, the recitation of this long discourse 
affords no ordinary indication of capacity and self-possession. In 
its borrowed sentiments it was not difficult to trace the spirit of 
Lorrain; nor could it escape observation, that even by her quick 
parts and docile dispositions, Mary must be eminently liable to 
imbibe any prejudices, which it might be the interest of the tutors 
to instil into her tender mind. If her improved looks delighted 
the Queen-Dowager, her promising attainments seem to have 
equally gratified the pride of her Scottish companions, one of 
whom protests, that whether in mind or person, she most surpassed 
other mortals, it would be difficult to determine. (Leslie, in Jebb.)’ 


A portrait of the beautiful and unfortunate Queen, at the 
age of 17, is prefixed to the first volume. 

We learn that a second edition of these Memoirs has ap- 
peared, much altered, but we have not seen it. 


Rev. Aprit, 1824. I f MONTHLY 
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POETRY. 


Art. 10. Don Juan. Cantos XV. and XVI. 12mo. 1s. Huht. 
1824. 

Little progress of the story is made in these additional cantos of 
this intermmable poem. Don Juan is still at the country-seat of 
the British nobleman by whom he was invited, and is now left just 
on the point of being entrapped into an intrigue with a flesh and 
blood ghost, in the person of a fair Duchess ; the consequences ‘of 
which seem to promise us some more dangerous ground for the 
poet to tread, in the next ensuing cantos. We have herea renewal, 
also, of Lord Byron’s declaration that he knows he is writing down 
his own fame, but that still he will persevere as long as he pleases, 
and a continuance of the same disposition to pun and equivoque, 
which we noticed in our Number for February last, when speaking 
of cantos xli—xiv. — For example: 


‘ And as she treats all things, and ne’er retreats 
From any thing.’ (xvi. 3.) 

‘ Lord Henry was a great electioneerer, 
Burrowing for boroughs.’ (Ib. 70.) 


¢ Tho’ all Exchequer chancellors endeavour 
Of late years, to dispense with Cocker’s rigours, 
And grow quite figurative with their figures.’ (Ib. 98.) 


‘ The Sinking Fund’s unfathomable sea, 
That most unliquidating liquid, leaves 
The debt unsunk, yet sinks all it receives.’ (Ib. 99.) &c. &c. 


Among the superior stanzas are the following, after a whimsical 
enumeration of the various interjections and signs by which the 
emotions of the human mind are indicated : 


‘ But all are better than the sigh supprest, 

Corroding in the cavern of the heart, 

Making the countenance a masque of rest, 
And turning human nature to an art. 

Few men dare show their thoughts of worst or best ; 
Dissimulation always sets apart 

A Corner for herself; and therefore Fiction 

Is that which passes with least contradiction. 


‘ Ah! who can tell? Or rather, who can not 
Remember, without telling, passion’s errors ? 
The drainer of oblivion, even the sot, 
Hath got blue devils for his morning mirrors. 
What tho’ on Lethe’s stream he seem to float, 
He cannot sink his tremors or his terrors, 
The ruby glass that shakes within his hand, 
Leaves a sad sediment of time’s worst sand.’ 
Occasion 
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Occasion is taken to introduce the following note, which gives 
us a little insight into Lord Byron’s prophetic politics: 

‘ Ausu Romano, ere Veneto, is the inscription (and well inscribed 
in this instance) on the sea-walls between the Adriatic and Venice. 
The walls were a republican work of the Venetians; the inscrip- 
tion, I believe, Imperial ; and inscribed by Napoleon the First. it 
is time to continue to him that title — there will be a second by 
and by, * Spes altera mundi,” if he live; let him not defeat it, 
like his father. But in any case he will be preferable to the Im- 
beciles. There is a glorious field for him, if he know how to cul- 
tivate it.’ 

The ghost, already mentioned, assuming the appearance of a 
black friar, a story concerning one of those personages of former 
days is introduced, and the ensuing ballad founded on it: 


‘ Beware! beware of the black friar, 

Who sitteth by Norman stone, 

For he mutters his prayer in the midnight air, 
And his mass of the days that are gone. 

When the Lord of the Hill, Amundeville, 
Made Norman church his prey, 

And expelled the friars, one friar still 
Would not be driven away. 


‘ Tho’ he came in his might, with King Henry’s right, 

To turn church-lands to lay, 

With sword in hand, and torch to light 
Their walls, if they said nay, 

A monk remained, unchased, unchained, 
And he did not seem formed of clay, 

For he’s seen in the porch, and he’s seen in the church, 
Tho’ he is not seen by day. 


* And whether for good, or whether for ill, 

It is not mine to say ; 

But still to the house of Amundeville 
He abideth night and day. 

By the marriage-bed of their lords, ’tis said, 
He flits on the bridal eve ; 

And ’tis held as faith, to their bed of death 
He comes — but not to grieve. 


¢ When an heir is born, he’s heard to mourn, 

And when aught is to befall 

That ancient line, in the pale moonshine 
He walks from hall to hall. 

His form you may trace, but not his face, » 
’Tis shadowed by his cowl; - 

But his eyes may be seen from the folds between, 
And they seem of a parted soul. 


‘¢ But beware! beware! of the black friar, 
He still retains his sway, . 
For he is yet the church’s heir 
Whoever may be the lay. 
Ff2  Amun- 
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Amundeville is lord by day 
But the monk is lord by night. 

Nor wine nor wassail could raise a vassal 
To question that friar’s right. 


‘ Say nought to him as he walks the hall, 

And he’ll say nought to you ; 

He sweeps along in his dusky pall, 
As o’er the grass the dew. 

Then grammercy ! for the black friar ; 
‘Heaven save him! fair or foul, 

And whatsoever may be his prayer, 
Let ours be for his soul.’ 


Here the noble bard seems to have entered the lists with Sir 
Walter Scott ; and nobody will question his powers to tilt with any 
living poet, if he chuses to exert them. — Why, however, will he 
persist in throwing out those ungalant sarcasms on the fair sex, (to 
whom he has always seemed to be devoted,) in which he has lately 
indulged, and of which we have another instance in these lines ? 


‘ As Juan mused on mutability, 
Or on his mistress —terms synonymous.’ 


Art. 11. The Martyrs: a Poem. By the Rev. Joseph Jones, 
M.A. 12mo. 3s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


Art. 12. Serious Musings. By Joseph Jones, M.A. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 

We have already had occasion to notice, with commendation, 
the humble though useful class of productions, published in a 
cheap form, and calculated to disseminate a knowlege of moral and 
Christian truth as far as their influence may extend, which have 
proceeded from the pen of this writer. Provided that just.and 
right principles of conduct, and pious and humane feelings, can 
be inculcated on the minds of the lower classes, many of whose 
crimes and errors spring not less from ignorance than from vice, 
we are not among those who are inclined to cavil at the form in 
which such instruction may be embodied. We do not object to 
rhyme being added to reason, nor to moral or didactic narratives 
being thrown into a poetical dress, if they are thus rendered more 
agreeable to popular taste; and unless this were found to be really 
the fact, the present author would scarcely have pursued the plan 
throughout so many publications. Every thing that is calculated 
to check the tide of vice and corruption, cruel and brutal sports, 
drinking, quarrels, gambling, and the idle and evil habits prevail- 

.ing too generally in all large communities, is intitled to our full 

praist and encouragement ; and the medium of poetry, dialogue, 
and parable, is not merely allowable, but sanctioned by the most 
beautiful portions of Scripture. 

If Mr. Jones’s talents for this useful species of composition be 
not of the loftiest order, they appear sufficient for the objects in 
view, and even better calculated for the sphere in which they are 
thus employed. By no means highly poetical, his tone is simple, 

easy, 
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easy, and sensible ; the subjects are plain and moral, embracing 
the most essential duties of social life, and explaining the intimate 
connection between religion, virtue, and happiness ; and the moral 
is thus rendered invariably good. We give a single specimen of 
this character from the poem of the Martyrs, which will exemplify 
our meaning : 
| ‘ I too can speak, 
Said Revocatus, an unlettered slave, 
And bear me witness to the might of truth. 
It opens the blind eyes ; and it unstops 
The ears long deaf to wisdom ; and it warms 
The frozen heart; and breaks the galling chain 
Of the lorn captive ; and it brings the soul, 
As if emerging from a loathsome cell, 
Seat of abomination and of gloom, 
Into effulgent light, the light of heaven, 
Where it rejoices in its God, and where 
It feels its own existence, and is blest ; 
Looks far beyond the present, and exults ; 
Passes the boundaries of space and time, 
And soars and glows amidst infinity. 
‘ Shall I be silent? diffidently asked 
Felicitas. I am not what I was 
In the dark days when I acknowledged Jove, 
Saturn, and Neptune, and the fabled gods ; 
Urania, Juno, and the goddesses 
Whom Mauritania’s daughters praise in song ; 
Trembling before the idols I beheld 
Within the temples ; mortal statues hewn 
By mortal hands, and in a mortal form, 
Senseless and motionless, unconscious blocks 
Of wood or stone, with gold and dazzling gems 
Richly adorned. The blessed name of Christ, 
And his pure word, have given life and peace 
To my rejoicing spirit; and I thank 
My God that I exist, and shall exist 
To endless ages. Such high thought and hope 
I owe to our Redeemer and his cross.’ 


With a few instances of inaccuracy and false taste, the above 
may be considered as a fair sample of the author’s manner, and 
the general powers of his muse.— We could wish that the cir- 
culation of such principles, and such productions, were promoted 
throughout our colonies, as well as at home ; for if there really 
exist a sincere wish on the part of the authorities for the gradual 
emancipation of slaves, no writings could be better adapted to 
improve the unfolding powers of the shackled and benighted mind 
than Mr. Jones’s ‘‘ Cottage Minstrel,” ‘‘ Cottage Poems,” and 
the “ Cottager’s Conversations with his Children.” 


Art. 13. Il Collettore, o scelte degli Anticht Poeti Latini, tra- 
dotte in Verso Italiano ; con le Vite di Orazio e di Virgilio. Se- 
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lections from the Antient Latin Poets, translated into Italian 

Verse ; together with the Lives of Horace and Virgil. 12mo. 

7s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1823. 

This little volume will form an agreeable addition to the book- 
case of the fair students of Italian literature, for whose particular 
advantage it appears to have been composed ; though it may be 
beneficially consulted by young learners of both sexes. Its chief 
claim is the double merit of introducing the lovers of exotic 
poetry tosome acquaintance with the beauties of Rome’s Augus- 
tan writers, which are to most ladies a ‘‘ book sealed and a foun- 
tain shut up,” while it is equally calculated to assist their acquisi- 
tion of the Tuscan tongue. It possesses also the advantage of 
retaining only those portions of the Roman poets which are free 
from the improprieties of language, that too often meet the eye 
of retiring modesty and delicate taste, when the superior genius 
of fair readers impels them to quaff the spring of classic lore at 
its fountain-head. Various other little pieces, both of Tibullus 
and Propertius, and numerous fragments from Roman anthologies, 
might also have been judiciously blended with the present. 

Most of the pieces here selected are not less adapted to promote 
the taste than to cherish the good feelings of the reader ; and they 
are in general rendered into pleasing and pure Italian, chiefly the 
Tuscan dialect, and agreeably varied in metre. _ The Two Statues 
of Claudian, the Country-life of Virgil, the Zenzara, thé Descrip- 
tion of the Fall of Troy, and the Carmen Seculare of Horace, are 
among the best versions. 

As a fair sample of the versification, we quote the first three 
stanzas of ‘ L’ Eta dell’ Oro,’ or ‘ The Age of Gold.’ 


‘ Questo un secolo fu purgato e netto 
D’ ogni malvaggio e perfido pensiero ; 
Un proceder leal, libero, e schietto, 
Servando ognun la fe, dicendo il vero. 
Non wv’ era chi temesse il fiero aspetto 
Del giudice implacabile e severo ; 
Ma giusti essendo allor, semplici e puri, 
Vivean senz’ altro giudice securt. 


‘ Sceso dal Monte ancor non era il pino 
Per trovar nuove genti a solcar I’ onde ; 
Ne sapeano 2 mortali altro confino, 
Che ¢ proprj litt lor, le proprie sponde ; 
Ne cercavan cercare altro cammino 
Per riportavi ricche merci alironde : 
Non si trovava allor citta, che fosse 
D’ argini cinta e di profonde.fosse. 
¢ Non era stato ancora i ferro duro 
Tirato al fuoco in forma, ch’ offendesse 5 
Ne bisognava all’ uom metallo o muro, 
Che dall’ altrui perfidie il difendesse : 
Tromba non era ancor, corno o tamburo, 
Che al fiero marte gli antmi accendesse, ™ 
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Ma sotto un faggio l’ uomo, o sotto un cerro 
E dal? uomo sicuro era, e dal ferro.’ 


There are other pieces of equal or superior beauty. 


Art.14. Australasia; a Poem, written for the Chancellor’s Medal 
at the Cambridge Commencement, July, 1823. By W. C. 
Wentworth, an Australasian; Fellow-Commoner of St. Peter’s 
College. 8vo. 2s. Whittakers. 1823. 

This elegant little poem was an unsuccessful candidate, it 
seems, for the Chancellor’s prize at Cambridge ; and, lest it might 
be inferred that, in publishing it, the author seeks to arraign the 
equity of the decision which awarded the medal to Mr. Praed, we 
think it is right to extract a part of the preface in which such a 
conclusion is sensibly and modestly deprecated : 

‘ In consenting,’ says Mr. Wentworth, ‘to the publication of 
this poem, the author has been guided rather by the wishes of his 
friends, than by his own; and he begs it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that by this act he does not seek in anywise to impugn the 
decision of those learned and respectable judges, who have awarded 
to Mr. Praed’s poem the Chancellor’s gold medal. On the con- 
trary, he is free to admit, that in smoothness and melody of ver- 
sification Mr. Praed’s poem has undoubtedly the superiority over 
his :— and, although he can never be brought to consider mere 
music the first requisite of poetry ;— although he can never fall 
into the ranks of those who 


. by numbers judge a poet’s song, 
And smooth or rough with them is right-or wrong ; 


— yet —inasmuch as it is the province of a University not to 
create, but to refine, —not to inspire genius, but to prune its 
luxuriances, and to subject it to those rules, which the great 
critics of ancient times and of modern have extracted from the 
pure models of Greece and Rome, —he bows to their award, if 
not with satisfaction, at least with all due deference and humility. 
In the distribution of University-honours, he admits that the 
judges should decide between competitors in poetry, as if these 
were mere sculptors. They are not to inquir& to whose lot 
a block of the richest marble has fallen, but to ascertain from 
whom the crude substance, without reference to its intrinsic 
qualities, has received the highest polish. They are, in fine, to 
have regard to the artist and not to the material. 

‘ The author, however, does not mean to imply, that, if his 
poem and Mr. Praed’s had been analysed by other tests, — by the 
tancy, the vigour, the accuracy, or the art of their respective 
delineations, — the result of the adjudication would have been dif- 
ferent. An implication thus arrogant would but ill become him ; 
and he feels, moreover, that it would be the less decorous, inas- 
much as he knows that, however well qualified he might be to 
decide between others, in his own case he cannot be otherwise 
than a partial and incompetent judge. And here it is but justice 
to the umpires to notice, that his poem, as now published, is 
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not precisely in that form in which it was submitted to their 
consideration. Some trivial corrections, alterations, and omissions 
have been made in it, by which, it is conceived, the texture of 
some few of its parts has been softened and improved.’ 

As this is the first attempt by a native of the remote settle- 
ment of Botany Bay to worship the Muses on the banks of Cam, 
and the earliest presage that the coy ladies may at no distant 
period be propitiously wooed on those of the Hawkesbury, we 
shall make no apology for one or two quotations; from the style 
and spirit of which, whatever may have been the superiority of 
the antagonist-poem, our readers will draw the most flattering 
omens of what may be expected from the future efforts and more 
ripened talents of this young Australasian. His bosom glows 
with patriotism for the scenes of his birth. 


‘ Land of my birth! tho’ now, alas! no more 
Musing I wander on thy sea-girt shore, 
Or climb with eager haste thy barrier cliff, 
To catch a glimmer of the distant skiff, 
That ever and anon breaks into light, 
And then again eludes the aching sight, 
Till nearer seen she bends her foaming way 
Majestic onward to yon placid bay, 
Where Sydney’s infant turrets proudly rise, 
The new-born glory of the southern skies ; — 
Dear Australasia, can I e’er forget 
Thee, mother earth? Ah no, my heart e’en yet 
With filial fondness loves to call to view 
Scenes, which though oft remember’d, still are new ; 
Scenes, where my playful childhood’s thoughtless years 
Flew swift away, despite of childhood’s tears ; 
Where later too, in manhood’s op’ning bloom, 
The tangled brake, th’ eternal forest’s gloom, 
The wonted brook, where with some truant mate 
I lov’d to plunge, or ply the treach’rous bait ; 
The spacious harbour with its hundred coves *, 
And fairy islets — seats of savage loves, 
Again beheld — restampt with deeper die 
The fading visions of my infancy : 
And shall I now, by Cam’s old classic stream, 
Forbear to sing, and thou propos’d the theme ? 
Thy native bard, tho’ on a foreign strand, 
Shall I be mute, and see a stranger’s hand 
Attune the lyre, and prescient of thy fame 
Foretell the glories that shall grace thy name? 
Forbid it, all ye Nine! ’twere shame to thee, 
My Austral parent ; — greater shame to me. 

¢ Proud Queen of isles! Thou sittest vast, alone, 
A host of vassals bending round thy throne: 








‘¢ * Port Jackson, on the borders of which the town of Sydney 
stands.’ | 
Like 
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Like some fair swan that skims the silver tide, - 
Her silken cygnets strew’d on every side, 

So floatest thou, thy Polynesian brood 

Dispers’d around thee on the ocean-flood, 
While ev’ry surge, that doth thy bosom lave, 
Salutes thee ** Empress of the southern wave.’ ’ 


The allusion to the first discovery of this almost boundless 
‘island-main’ is spirited and happy : but we cannot consent to such 
rhymes as ‘ shone’ and ‘ sun,’ which are rhymes neither to the 
eye nor to the ear. —The rapid population and growing improve- 
ments, which have transformed into busy marts and crowded 
cities these once savage deserts, are thus energetically pictured : 


‘ Lo! thickly planted o’er the glassy bay, 
Where Sydney loves her beauties to survey, 
And ev'ry morn delighted sees the gleam 
Of some fresh pennant dancing in her stream, 
A masty forest, stranger vessels moor, 
Charg’d with the fruits of ev’ry foreign shore ; 
While, landward,— the throng’d quay, the creaking crane, 
The noisy workman, and the loaded wain, 
The lengthen’d street, wide square, and column’d front 
Of stately mansion, and the gushing font, 
The solemn church, the busy market throng, 
And idle loungers saunt’ring slow among, — 
The lofty windmills, that with outspread sail 
Thick line the hills, and court the rising gale, 
Shew that the mournful genius of the plain 
Driv’n from his primal solitary reign 
Has backward fled, and fix’d his drowsy throne 
In untrod wilds, to muse and brood alone.’ 


We must gently admonish our young Australasian to abstain 
from such experiments on the English language as ‘ peninsulate,’ 
in the following couplet ; which gave us the more displeasure, be- 
cause it deforms a very striking and picturesque part of the poem : 


‘ And thou, fair port, whose triad sister coves 
Peninsulate these walls, whose ancient groves,’ &c. 


The poet thus adverts to the ignominious origin of the European 
population in his native country : 


‘ What, though no am’rous shepherd midst thy dells 
E’er charm’d responsive Echo from her cells ; 
What, though nor liquid flute, nor shriller reed, 
E’er shot their wild notes o’er thy silent mead ; 
Thy blue-ey’d daughters, with the flaxen hair, 
And taper ankle, do they bloom less fair 
Than those of Europe? do thy primal groves 
Ne’er warble forth their feather’d inmates’ loves ? 
Or, say, doth Ceres’ or Pomona’s reign 
With scantier gifts repay thy lab’ring train ? 


Ah! 
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Ah! no, ’tis slav’ry’s badge, the felon’s shame 
That stills thy voice and clouds thy op’ning fame ; 
‘Tis this that makes thy sorrowing Judah weep, 
Restrains her song, and hangs her harp to sleep. 

‘ Land of my hope | soon may this early blot, 
Amid thy growing honors, be forgot : — 
Soon may a freeman’s soul, a freeman’s blade, 
Nerve ev'ry arm, and gleam thro’ ev’ry glade ; 
Nor more the outcast convicts’ clanking chains 
Deform thy wilds, and stigmatize thy plains : — 
And tho’ the fathers — these — of thy new race, 
From whom each glorious feat, each deathless grace, 
Must yet proceed, by whom each radiant gem 
Be won — to deck thy future diadem ; — 
Did not of old th’ Imperial Eagle rise, 
Unfurl his pinions, and astound the skies ? 
Hatch'd in an aery fouler far than thine, 
Did he not dart from Tiber to the Rhine ? 
From Dacia’s forests to fam’d Calpe’s height, 
Fear’d not each cow’ring brood his circling flight ? 
From Libya’s sands to quiver’d Parthia’s shore, 
Mark’d not the :catter’d fowl his victor soar ? 
From swift Euphrates, to bleak Thule’s rock, 
Did not opposing myriads feel the shock 
Of his dread talons, and glad tribute pay, 
To ’scape the havoc of his murd’rous way ?” 


Here we must close our extracts, and our remarks; not, how- 
ever, without a heart-felt wish for the future advancement of this 
interesting Australasian in the career of liberal study, into which 
he has so auspiciously entered. With regard to the poem itself, 
it is flowing, mellifluous, and polished. The ‘ os magna sona- 
tarum” is no every-day gift; and Mr. Wentworth must not re- 
pine on being told that, if he be not classed among the sacred 
few who breathe the genuine soul of poesy, he may attain an 
enviable distinction by being ranked with many elegant scholars, 
who cultivate the art as a pleasing and fascinating accomplish- 
ment, in due subordination to pursuits of a higher character and 
severer Cast. 





NOVEL 


Art. 15. Koningsmarke, the Long Finne, a Story of the New 
World. 12mo. 3 Vols. 1&s. Boards. New York, printed ; 
London reprinted, for Whittakers. 1823. 

The American novelists are really beginning to be a very for- 
midable set of people, for they are becoming conscious of their 
powers, and eager to exert them. That “ the New World,” in its 
history, its scenery, and its traditions, is capable of furnishing 
ample materials for the pen of the novelist, no one can doubt ; for 
Mr. Washington Irving has shewn how successfully many of the 
peculiar characteristics of his native land may be interwoven — 
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a fictitious narrative; and the story of Dolph Heyliger, half 
Dutchman and half Indian, is a picture which no other country in 
the world could furnish. Mr. Irving has been followed by several 
able writers, (among’whom Mr. Cooper perhaps merits the highest 
place,) who have selected the incidents of their narratives from 
American history, and illustrated them with descriptions of Ame- 
rican scenery. The author of ‘ Koningsmarke’ is a new laborer 
in the same field; and, though he has not equalled his competitors, 
his efforts are by no means despicable. ‘The scene is laid at a 
Swedish settlement on the banks of the Delaware, towards the 
conclusion of the seventeenth century; and an attack on the 
settlements, by the Indians, gives the author an opportunity of 
sketching the habits and character of the Red Men.—~ The 
greatest objection, which we have to make against this novel, 
respects the continued strain of forced jocularity, amounting 
almost to flippancy, which runs through it; and the miserable 
nature of the plot. We can easily credit the author’s assertion 
that he ‘ sat down to write the history before he had thought of 
any regular plan, or arranged the incidents ;’ an act deserving the 
punishment which must follow it, in the disgust of the reader and 
the reprehension of the critic. A more lame, pointless, and aim- 
less story cannot well be imagined. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Art. 16. The Elements of a new Arithmetical Notation, and of a 
new Arithmetic of Infinites: in Two Books. With an Appen- 
dix, concerning some Properties of Perfect, Amicable, and 
other Numbers. By Thomas Taylor. 8vo, 8s. Boards. 
Hurst and Co. 1823. 

We have here another of those singular productions which, at 
certain intervals, have emanated from the same quarter; if not to 
instruct, at least to arnuse British mathematicans. Mr. Taylor, the 
well known disciple of Aristotle and Plato, is versed in all the ob- 
scure doctrines and fables of the philosophers of antiquity; and 
the charms of numbers, and all their occult properties, were not 
better understood by Pythagoras of old than by the author of the 
work before us. — It consists, as the title imports, of two parts ; 
the one describing a new arithmetical notation, which we are in- 
clined to think will never be adopted; and an Appendix ‘ con- 
cerning some properties of perfect, amicable, and other numbers 
no less remarkable than novel.’ Some of these properties are 
thus stated by the author, after a few previous observations: ‘ In 
amicable numbers, therefore, the parts of the one embosom, as it 
were, the whole of the other; but in these the parts of the one do 
not embosom the whole, but only a part of the other, because the 
aggregate of the parts falls short of the whole.’ (P. 120.) 

Again, in the next page: | 

‘ As perfectly amicable numbers also adumbrate perfect friend- 
ship, and which consequently is founded in virtue, so these num- 
bers are perspicuous images of the friendship subsisting among 
vicious characters; such of them.whose parts are less — 

whole, 
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whole, adumbrating the ‘friendship between those who fall short of 
the medium in which true virtue consists ; and those whose parts 
are greater than the whole, exhibiting an image of the friendship 
of such as exceed this medium. As likewise, of the vicious char- 
acters situated on each side of the medium, those that exceed it 
are more allied to virtue than those that fall short of it; and 
being more allied to virtue, are more excellent; and being more 
excellent, are more rarely to be found: thus, also, in these num- 
bers, the pairs whose parts are less than the whole numbers, are far 
more numerous than those whose parts are greater than the wholes 
of which they are the parts.’ 

Of anotier class of these numbers, the author states that 

‘ The first thing remarkable in these perfectly amicable num- 
bers is, that the number 2 and its powers are empioyed in the pro- 
duction of all of them, and that they cannot be produced by any 
other number and the powers of it. . For, as these amicable num- 
bers are images of true friendship, this most clearly shows that 
such friendship can only exist between two persons. 

‘ In the next place, the numbers 3, 6, and 18, which are used 
in the formation of these numbers, perspicuously indicate perfec- 
tion, and are, therefore, images of the perfection of true friendship. 
For 3 and 6 are the first perfect numbers ; the former, from being 
the paradigm of the all, comprehending in itself beginning, middle, 
and end, and the latter from being equal to all its parts ; amd 18 is 
produced by the multiplication of 6 by 3. 

‘ In the third place, the paucity of these numbers most beauti- 
fully adumbrates the rarity of true friendship. For between 1 and 
1000 there are only two. In like manner, between 284 and 
20000 there are only two; and between 18416 and ten millions 
there are only two.’ 

The reader will excuse us from attempting any illustration of this 
doctrine ; which, we acknowlege, we do not clearly comprehend. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 17. Sketch of a Plan for suppressing Mendicity, abolishing 
the present System of Parochial ‘Taxation, and ameliorating the 

- Condition of the lower Classes of Society. 8vo. pp. 28. 

- Cox, Berners-Street. 1823. 

We shall present our readers with this author’s plan in his own 
words : 

‘ In every county there is more or less uncultivated land, or 
land not appropriated to agricultural purposes. It is suggested 
that such, or any other portion of land, be appropriated in every 
county for the general reception, support, and occupation of all 
the poor of the county. 

‘ That in every county an association should be formed of the 
benevolent and patriotic gentlemen of the county. 

‘ That money should be subscribed, or advanced, for the form- 
ation of a fund for the purposes of the said association. 

. © That in every county three hundred acres, or any other por- 
tion of land, should be appropriated for the purpose of erecting 
suitable senements for the-reception of a// the poor of the ——. 

¢ That 
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‘ That a church, school-houses, manufactories, and a hospital 
for the sick, should be erected in the middle of the spot selected 
for the purpose, surrounded with cottages for the reception of 
the poor, and to each cottage should be annexed garden-ground 
sufficient to supply the family with potatoes and vegetables. 

‘ That at the commencement of the establishment of count 
associations, the poor be employed, first in erecting the cottages, _ 
afterwards the manufactories, &c.&c. That food and raiment be 
provided, and little or no wages given until the completion of the 
habitations, &c. &c. 


‘ That meal, milk, and soup be provided and distributed by the 
association. 

‘ That the children be employed part of the day in occupations 
suited to their strength and years, and the other part in receiving 
instruction. 

‘ That every able housekeeper and landholder in the count 
contribute a suitable sum, in money, or value in useful commodi- 
ties, for the establishment and support of the county association in 
lieu. of parochial rates. 

‘ That these rates be diminished or abolished as soon as the 
association shall be able to support itself; which it is conjectured 
it might do in about three. years from the establishment of the as- 
sociation. 

‘ That care should be taken to preserve the strictest harmony 
and peace, and promote industry and general good conduct, 
amongst the individuals received by the association.’ 

From this outline, it will be seen that the writer proceeds prin- 
cipally on the system of Mr. Owen, but intends eventually to pro- 
duce a state of independence in all the members of the community. 


Art. 18. Tales from Switzerland. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Gd. 
Boards. Westley. 1822. 

The title of these little volumes is a pious fraud, committed for 
the purpose of entrapping the wicked readers of tales and novels 
into the perusal of a few serious discourses ; for the true title of 
the work would be, “‘ Sermons from Switzerland.” The first story, 
‘ the Evening Walk,’ affords full proof of the truth of our asser- 
tion. The novelist is walking out near Geneva, and happens to 
meet with a little girl, six or seven years of age, whom he 
catechizes at considerable length ; concluding by an attempt, ‘ with 
as much simplicity as possible, to shew her the necessity of apply- 
ing individually the blood of Christ, — Christ as very God and 
very man, — by atrue and living faith, in order to our acceptance 
with our offended Maker.’ Having been told by the little child, to 
whom this most simple exhortation is addressed, that her mother 
is very good, he seeks the latter for the purpose of exhorting her 
to ‘ mourn over her iniquities as having crucified her Saviour the 
Lord of glory.’— The relics of Voltaire in course excite the 
horror of the writer ; who threatens him and his admirers with 
“ the.worm that never dies, and the fire that shall never be 
quenched.” wt 

rt. 
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Art.19. The Pleasure of making a Will. 12mo. pp.20. Hurst 
and Co, 

Dr. Kitchiner, who has earned great celebrity by his culinary 
labours, as well as by his excellent precepts to relieve the indi- 
gestion which too great an indulgence in his recipes promoted, 
has published in a cheap and accessible form the little tract before 
us, which is an extract from a larger work on the art of pro- 
longing life. The title-page may excite a smile with most people, 
who cannot conceive that there is much pleasure in making a will, 
beyond the satisfaction that we have something to leave: but 
many useful hints are here suggested on the subject; and consi- 
derable legal advice is extracted from books of reputation, parti- 
cularly Mr. Sugden’s excellent ‘ Letters to a Man of Property.” 
Dr. K. thus enforces the duty of making a will: 

‘ Without tranquillity of mind it is in vain to expect health; 
and what thinking being can enjoy tranquillity of mind, while: he 
reflects that death may, in an instant, plunge into misery those 
around him, his contribution to whose happiness has constituted 
a large part of his own; yet how many, ae having endured toil 
and anxiety for years, to accumulate the means of providing for 
their families, friends, and dependants, from neglecting to devote 
a few hours to the arrangement of their affairs, have frustrated the 
purpose and intention of a long life of labour ? 

‘ The aversion that persons have to think at all upon this subject 
is no less true than strange: this must arise from a want of con- 
sideration of the importance of the act to themselves, as well as to 
those who are dependant upon them: the general inattention to 
this subject can only be attributed to the truth of the observation 
of the poet Young, that 


¢ «¢ All men think all men mortal but themselves.”’ 


¢ It is difficult to suppose any rational creature so void of con- 
sideration, as to postpone the arrangement of his affairs, because 
he is young and healthful. : 


‘« « Be wise to-day, ’tis madness to defer.” Younc. 


¢ This most important business can only be done properly when 
the mind is at ease, and undisturbed by any anxieties about the 
body : it will be sufficiently disturbed by contemplating the awful 
event at a distance: what a tremendous irritation must it not pro- 
duce when postponed till — “ the last hour !" 

‘ What a painful but imperative duty it is to the friends of a 
sick person to be obliged at such a time, instead of soothing him 
with hope, to sink his spirits with hints that they despair of his 
recovery ! 

¢ The annihilating shock given by the communication that you | 
are not only dying, but leaving those you love defenceless and 
pennyless in the wide world, probably exposed to the horrors of 
ruinous ligitation, to a feeling and sensitive mind, at such a mo- 
ment, is sufficient to hasten if not produce death. “a 
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¢ Is it not wonderful, that with all this intense stimulus of both 
“ self-love and social” to do this deed of duty, any man should put 
it off for one moment ? 

‘ Even when the disposal of property, which the law makes in 
case any one dies without a will, is exactly what the person wishes, 
still who would forego the satisfaction of leaving that consolation 
to his relatives, arising from their conviction that the provision 
made for their future comfort was also the premeditated desire of 
him for whom they mourn ? 


¢ «¢ When such friends part, ’tis the survivor dies.” Youna. 


‘ But how many cases are there, where the disposal ordained by 
the law may be the very last that it is the intention and duty of 
the person to dictate ? 

‘ Are not the claims of gratitude to those friends who have 
contributed most essentially to the comfort of your life, to those 
who have perhaps laid the foundation of your fortune, as strong as 
those of distant relatives who have never rendered you a single 
service in the whole course of your existence,— whom perhaps 
you have scarcely ever seen, — whom you have found, as Hamlet 
says, “less than kind ?” Folk who have had no other anxiety 
about you, save that arising from your apothecary’s report of 
your good health, and the probability of your long enjoying it! — 
' ¢ Servants who have long served us diligently, the summer of 
whose life we have reaped the advantage of, we are bound in 
equity to make some provision for during the winter of age. 

‘ Those to whose faithful and careful superintendence of our 
affairs we are in a great measure indebted for our own independ- 
ence, and those relaxations from business without which we should 
not have lived half our days, — are not such persons fairly entitled 
to participate in the blessings of such independence ? 

‘ An honest man must feel it a most gratifying act of justice 
to leave to such servants a remuneration proportionate to the 
quantum of service rendered, and to his means of rewarding it : 
this is best done by giving them an annuity for life, payable quar- 
terly or monthly. 

¢ But how shall I touch upon the most powerful of all claims to 
our protection, the claims of him who, as the law expresses it, has 
no kindred, who is “ nullius filius,” who has no protector but his 
reputed parent! The slightest hint on this head is sufficient — 


‘ « Unreasonable creatures feed their young.” SHAKESPEARE.’ 


Dr. K. is an indefatigable and multifarious writer, and we shall 
soon have occasion to notice some publications by him on vocal 
and musical subjects. 


Art. 20. Momens Dérobés. Par M. J. G. de la Voye. 12mo. 
8s. Boards. Treuttel and Co. 

This little volume of fugitive pieces, consisting both of prose 
and poetry, may prove no unacceptable offering to the young pro- 
ficients who have already mastered the rudiments of the French 

language. 
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language. It may be recommended as an agreeable varicty in the 
usual routine of school-books, both in academies and private 
classes ; forming a pleasing relief to their monotony of reading, 
which is generally too much confined at the outset to subjects of a 
purely instructive and historical character, and.is therefore likely 
to weary the young mind by requiring so much unremitted atten- 
tion. The effusions of M. de la Voye, on the other hand, are for 
the most part of very moderate length, and of a mixed descrip- 
tion; — epistolary, narrative and poetical ;— many of them dis- 
playing much spirit, united to considerable ease and humor. A 
few are in the form of letters, detached fragments, portraits, de- 
scriptions, and adventures, with hasty sketches of life, which 
correspond with the title of the work, and may be taken up at any 
‘Spare Moment.’ Several, however, assume a rather loftier 
style ; particularly the poetical portion, in which are some forcible 
and touching descriptions, adapted almost to any age. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


If J. S. S. will re-peruse, and with more attention, the article 
to which his letter refers, he will perceive from the context that 
the passage criticized by him is not intended to bear the meaning 
which he has attached to it; and consequently his argument is 
without a basis. . 





Solus, also, we think, is unfortunate in his cogitations. Let him 
quit his solitude, and learn the opinions of others, to counteract 
his own crude notions. 





We agree with Dramaticus that the circumstances, which pre- 
vented the representation of Mr. Shee’s tragedy of Alasco, are 
worthy of full notice from the public; and we are sorry that we 
have not had it in our power in the present Number to pay 
adequate attention to them, and to the merits of the play itself 
as it now appears in a printed form. 





The Editor has transmitted to his coadjutors several letters 
from correspondents, to which he has not yet been furnished 


with replies. He is not, therefore, chargeable with the delay, or 
the apparent neglect. 





oc The Aprrnpix to this volume of the Monthly Review will 
be published with the Number for May on the first of June.: 
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